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THe death of the oldest antl zmnést 
valued friend and supporter of the’ late 
Mr. Consert, and which, to hate: hap- 
pened in his lifetime, would havé_given 
him more pain than almost any event, 
has befallen his family, and its effget op 
them need not be described. It is an 
event which interferes most seriously 
with the fulfilment of engagements made 
by him who has undertaken the conduct- 
ing of the Reaisrex ; but who, in his 
conscience, may represent to the readers 
of it, who had a right to expect so much 
fortitude from him, that, if they could 
know the circumstances and the sudden- 
ness with which the closest ties have 
been rent asunder, the temporary sus- 
pension of all attention on the part of 
the Editor would be wholly pardoned. 





The readers of the Recisrer will 
find a selection of articles which require 
a place here, as matter deserving ‘to be 
recorded. The speech of Mr.O’Conne.u 
(let us trust in God !) will, before many 
months, become a curiosity ; and people 
will hardly believe, when they shall read 
| it, that any sane man, much more a real 

or of his 
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‘T elective members of Parliament ! 


changes, passed in great hurry, by the 
And 
ithe people to be told, directly, that if 
the hereditary house reject the propo- 


.2~ Psitions of the elective house, that house 


is to be reformed, that is, hereditary 
legislation abolished ! 

People may entertain very strong pre 
judices, and may be very much blinded 
by passion on both sides of this question. 
It is a question on which men may be 
most sincerely convinced on either side, 
theoretically ; but, nevertheless, before 
we come to the proposition direct, and 
actually moot this revolution in our own 
country, we should, certainly, have some< 
thing better than our several whims to 
guide us. And, does not the instance of 
France convey a lesson to put to shame 
the most arrogant and presumptuous 


theorist? Do we not see the reformed 
Chamber of Peers of France, doing things 
which the hereditary peers never dared to 
think of; but, doing things which, it re- 
quires very little wig” to fear, would 
soon be enacted on English ground, if 
the organic changes, so little reflected 
on while making, but always of such 
momentous consequences ; if suchch 

be made here to the extent to which 
they are talked of. 

l real public spirit seems, indeed, 
fast leaving our shores. We are cabal- 
li intriguing, discussing and law- 
mas, 2 every purpose 1pse 
the national ilies ndx 
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MANIFESTO OF THE NORTH- 
ERN POWERS. 


Tue following article has appeared in 
the-German papers, and must be read 
withthe greatest degree of interest, being 
semi-official, and evidently a prelude to 
scenes in which England must at no great 
distance of time be engaged, with national 
honour if not with national independence 
at the stake. How closely the northern 
powers have observed all our insane dis- 
sensions, all our trifling “‘ organic ” re- 

ms, all our impious irreverence for the 
institutions founded by Alfred, and all 
our complete oblivion, in our enthusiasm 
to correct little ““ abuses,” of the immi- 
nent which threatens the nation 
itself! But, the northern powers are 
not.in debt; thatis, they haveno Peel's 
Bill; and, at the end of the war, they 
made that equitable adjustment with the 
public creditor which we have not made, 
and which. we appear to hope we may 
still avoid ! 
_. ** At the moment when all the west 
of Europe Jabours under the blows of 
Fortune, when England sees its ancient 
‘ristocracy and the institutions which it 
had founded on the brink of a dreadful 
abyss, ready to swallowthem up ; when 
France, hardly recovered from the painful 
impression of a ene y spectacle, is 
obliged to renounce the illusions which 
in July were the basis of its hopes and 
theories. of liberty; when Portugal, 
scarcely constituted, heard on its fron- 
tiers the howling of that wild anarchy 
which no front’2rs have ever checked ; 
avhen noble and unhappy Spain sees 
‘her oy ae perish, hér. edifices burned, 
her old and new laws trampled under 
foot;.and expects from Providence 
‘alone .a. remedy to her evils, which 
the avill of men refuses et #his solemn 
wom 





t, im which the Quadruple. Alli- 
-anee, by the spectacle which it exhi- 
bits to Europe, roves the emptiness 
and the inanity tthe principles which 
t ac 2 ¥ a@sis of its system and 

of its alliance, a very dif- 
re presents itself in the East, 
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“ Austria, Russia, and Prussia, which, 
ever since 1815, have observed in Europe 
a policy so prudent ‘and so. pacific; 
which having seen at that time modern 
civilisation display two banners, have 
suffered to subsist, have even confirmed 
by their suffrages, these two principles 
—the monarchical and the liberal— 
which every nation according to its own 
ideas chose as its refuge against the past, 
as its guarantee for the future—which 
during twenty years’ peace have been 
able to gather the lessons of experience, 
and to let each people accumulate the 
facts, the events, the results which are 
at the same time lessons of history and 
warnings of Providence—Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia have now %0 confer 
together. | 

“To know what they will say, th 
intriguer must listen at the door, or pay 
me of poe men who, making it their 
trade to sell everything, bably make 
it likewise ‘decid diiaeieeis So ie The 
statesman has better authority——that of 
his judgment and his conscience. It is 
in his cabinet, or the code of the law of 
nations, and in a profound knowledge of 
the state of Europe, that he finds guides 
which cannot deceive him. (What is 
said he divines, because he knows what 
should be said; what is preparing he 
knows, from what his conviction dictates 
to Inm in ‘conformity with the ‘interest 
of nations and of equity. © ° 

“ Do not inquire what political theo- 
ries, what -opinions, ate going to be 
adopted as the basis or the subject of 
discussion. Governments which av 
real, not ‘metaphysical’ beitigs,* judge 
of theories only ahde ication—o 
opinions by their. results—of sentiments 
by their coincidence with the interest of 
the people whom they have to guide. 
The starting point will evidently be the 
origin of the ‘political era in which we 
live, the treaties of 1815—not to retro 
— distegard what has oe 
pened (time never back); 
judge from eveything. 2 a to know 


from the jence of twerity years 
which side thet affections of those should 
lean whose will’ directs the destinies o 
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we doubt not that it will, come tris’ 


such as is required by the reminiscences 
of the ancient treaty of Westphalia, and 
by the modifications consequent on the 
introduction into the circles of modern 
policy of new States, which have be- 
come more powerful than formerly. 

« This equilibrium being established, 
Eu is divided into two zones, the 
one Monarchical, the other Lideral, ac- 
cording to the wishes of the people, their 
wants, or their conveniences. 

«*“ However, States, like individuals, 
have need of instruction. Two systems 
were opposed to each other ; why should 
we not examine which has borne the 
best fruits? Why, after having passed 
through this period of 20 Ferme of peace, 
of individual and national development, 
should not the clear and evident results 
be ascertained, that the world may 
judge, that history may bear witness, 
that notorious incontestible facts may 
serve to form the opinion of ty? 

“With the progress of politics, philo- 
sophy, sciences, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, each nation has to goon in its 
own course. Well, then, whohas made 
the most real progress i 
twenty years? Am 
which are those that have the most 





umphant from this parallel ; if the men 
of 1815, tolerant as they have neces, 
sarily been tothe opposite system, shall 
be found to have vanquished solely by 
the effect of time, by the testimony of 
experience, solely by the made 
under the protection of the laws—whe 
will venture to blame us for extolling 
such solid glory and for declaring in 
favour of those Monarchical institus 
tions, the advantage and efficaciousness 
ef which Providence itself seems to 
confirm by the happiness and tranquillity 
of the nations in which they exist ?” 





-- i rr ee ed 


MR. O'CONNELL’S SPEECH. 


Mr, O’Connett said that the colli.’ 


sion between both Houses had com- 
menced, The discussions which had 
hitherto taken place had partaken of 
what was called constitutional dissension 
—the discussion in each House had. 
found a termination in each House ; but 
a rebound had now taken place, and that 
was what he called collision (hear!). It 
was manifest that something must occur 
to place the British legislature in such a 
situation that, instead of going forward, 
or instead of being met os series of 
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indignity (cheers)—twenty-five clauses 
annihilated at one breath—not even the 
common decency of taking clause by 
clause—they were struck out by the 
, and wholesale contumely was cast 
upon Ireland (cheers). What had be- 
come of the Irish Marriage Bill? It was 
thrown out ; and what was the result ? 
Why, that in every instance where illegal 
marriages had been effected the inno- 
cent child alone was left to be punished. 
By the law as it stood the parents were 
not only held free from guilt, but were 
even allowed to indulge in licentiousness 
—the parson was free from punishment 
—nobody suffered but the helpless child 
(hear, hear!). What had become of the 
Irish Constabulary Bill? Thrown out 
on the most frivolous reason ever heard 
of—a reason so ridiculous as to be un- 
worthy of even the meanest association 
of legislators (hear, hear!). What had 
become of the Dublin Police Bill? He 
supposed it was at that moment going 
through the same process as the others 
he had mentioned, What had become 
of the Irish Registry of Voters Bill? 
He believed he need not boast much of 
the spirit of prophecy to foretel what 
would become of that Bill (laughter and 
cheers). In short, as regarded England, 
the other House had evinced a determi- 
nation to stop every thing that was use- 
ful ; and as to Ireland, they treated 
everything of conciliation or justice with 
contumely and contempt (cheer). He 
repeated, the collision had begun. What, 
then, was their first duty? The only 
magic in policy was to be right (hear, 
hear!). Men could not always be com- 


peels right. The Noble Lord did not 
eel himself completely right in all his 
concessions (hear! hear !). 
to being perfectly 
other great magic in policy was to make 
your adversary perfectly wrong (cheers !). 

at would take place after the con- 


But next 
right yourself, the 


cessions proposed by the Noble Lord? 
If the Lords should hold out after those 
concessions, was there any one in the 
British dominions who would not say 
that the Lords were perfectly wrong 
(hear, hear !)? If, after all, the Lords 

ou d refuse the Bill, then indeed would 
begin the collision ; and the House of 


Commons ought to begin it by being as 


Mr. O’ConnELL’s SPEECH. 
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right as it conld—wrong only when it 
conceded too much—and making its ene- 
mies perfectly, entirely, and exclusively 
wrong (hear!). Well, would the Lords 
take the bill as it was sent back to them ? 
If they threw it out, then they meant a 
collision, and were determined to t 

whether, by another fashion, they could 
not recover all that was taken from 
them by the Reform Bill. Every body 
knew that the Lords were dictatorial 
upon the passing of the Reform Bill 
—Norwich, Harwich, Ipswich, and 
many places of the like kind, enabled 
them to have a majority in the Commons, 
and the nominees of the Lords really 
legislated for the country. The Reform 
Bill had changed that state of things, 
and had made the House of Commons 
an independent body. It remained to 
be seen whether the Lords appreciated 
the new character of the Commons. 
This would be proved by the fact of 
their refusal or acceptance of the Bill 
when it was brought back to them. 
Then came the question for the Com- 
mons—* Is the Bill worth taking with 
all these concessions?” He was de- 
cidedly of opinion that it was (hear, 
hear !), and he would explain why. In 
the first place it swept away all the old 
leaven of the.old corporations. He 
thought somebody had culled this the 
tag-rag and bobtail (laughter). The 
tag-rag and bobtail it would sweep 
away. Every self-appointed, self-elected 
body would be swept away. It would 
not cure, but it would cleanse the sore, 
and take out the gangrene for ever- 
The aldermen for life, the jobbing town- 
clerks—these ae would abolish. It a8 
make a clear stage. It wou 

get, rid oral the <a of abuse. 
He maintained,, therefore, that if they 
should succeed by these concessions, they 
would be gaining one great and essential 
advantage. Any step tomards popu- 
larity was,an improvement, The Bill, 
as it stood, gave them universality of 
constituency as far as the a 
went. It increased the number of those 
who were called freemen. Nothi 

was more absurd than what was term 

the rights of freemen. Those rights, 





as contrasted with the rights of those 
who were not freemen, were an usule 


ne 
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pation. They were rights commenced 
in wreng and continued in wrong. 
They established a monopoly and placed 
it in the hands of a particular class, who 
obtained the name of freemen. If they 
were freemen, then the rest of the com- 
munity were slaves. When he was told, 
however, of the rights of freemen, he 
would ask where were the rights of 
those upon whom those freemen had 
encroached? But another advantage 
which they gained by this Bill was the 
extension of the basis of representation, 
by giving every rate-payer a right to 
vote for the election of the municipal 
body. That advantage they would have, 
as well as that of clearing out the mem- 
bers of the old corporations. That ad- 
vantage was a great one to commence 
with ; he said to commence with, be- 
cause the talking of finality was a mere 
absurdity. The value of this Corpora- 
tion Bill, if it should again come down 
to that House with the intended amend- 
ments approved of, would be, that. it 
would give them the machinery of puri- 
fication, and would enable them to get 
rid of the incumbrances which Noble 
Lords might cast upon it for the pur- 
pose of the moment. Another advan- 
tage to be derived from the Bill was, that 
all the town-council would be periodi- 
cally elected (‘* No ; not the aldermen”). 
Yes ; because whether elected by one 
process or by another, they would still 
| be an elective body. There would also 
be an extension of the suffrage ; all dis- 
tinction would be done away as to the 
qualification of the electors, except one, 
which was preserved for other purposes, 
|, and from other motives. ' That exception 
| was the difference between the in- 
habitants and the freemen... And why 
were these freemen kept up? The 
motive was obvious, and he would tell 
it at once. They were kept up that 
they might be corrupted and bought 
with two sovereigns each, as at York, 
or -with three, as at Yarmouth. They} 
were kept up for the purposes of bribery 
and corruption by the poor man’s friends 
(hear, hear ! those were the here- 
ditary protectors of the poor (ironical 


cheers.) Why were these hereditary 
proteetors of 80 anxious to keep 
the -rights of the freemen? ‘Why? 











Because their friends and relations might 
have an opportunity to buy their con- 
sciences. Was it for the love of God 
that they protected the poor? Was it 
for the working out the salvation of their 
souls? QOh! no. The pretence was 
plausible, but it had failed. The hy- 
pocrisy finally betrayed itself; for these 
hereditary protectors of the poor had in- 
troduced a qualification clause with re- 
spect to members of the council, which 
showed that their only object in keep- 
ing up the freemen was, that they might 
be purchased by men who had the most 
money. Thus they detected at once 
their own hypocrisy (cheers). It was 
said that those whom Providence wished 
to destroy it first demented. At the 
same time that the Lords were so 
anxious to preserve the rights of free~ 
men, they had introduced a qualification, 
which disabled those freemen from 
forming part of the council. Might 
not one of these freemen say,—“ I 
am a man of integrity and of good 
character; my neighbours love and 
respect me, and are quite ready to ap- 
point me one of the council—why should 
I not become one?” To this very rea- 
sonable interrogatory the hereditary pro- 
tectors of the poor make answer, “ Oh, 
no; you are not rich enough. What 
avails your integrity or your good cha- 
racter, unless you possess sufficient wealth 
wherewith to purchase the votes and con- 
sciences of your fellow-freemen.” Who 
was it that preached these doctrines? 
The friends — the supporters of the poor ! 
Verily, he was glad that this was the 
way in which the collision had begun ; 
aeneaee betrayed the most. barefaced 
ypocrisy—the hypocrisy of -pretendin 
to be the friends of the oan when ietvas 
the wealthy alone that they regarded. 
It was a friendship for the extremely 


tich, who could afford to bribe the poor 


freemen for their votes. ‘The House of 
Commons was therefore ing in this 
collision with the great advantage, that 
of a total want of moral character in the 
proceedings of those who withheld the 


rights of the people. It was a great ad~ . 


vantage to be over-forbearing. . It was 
the business of the Ki 
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ng’s Government 
to fall short of asserting all their rights,: ;-; 
let’ them, therefore, make the proposed |. 
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concessions, and then let the House of 
Lords throw out the Bill if they dare. 
There would be no doubt great ex- 
citement throughout the country, even 
at these concessions being made. Some 
hard words—perhaps some hard blows, 
at least. of the tongue—would be dealt 
out in consequence of these concessions ; 
but the indignation of the people would 
fall doubly on the heads of those who, 
after these concessions, should refuse to 
be conciliatory, and to adopt this mea- 
sure in its altered form. It would then 
at once beadmitted, that it was not upon 
principle the Lords had acted, but upon 
a determination to stop every measure 
for the amelioration of our institutions ; 
and thus it would be demonstrated that 
they ed a power which they ought 
never to have had, and of which, so ex- 
ercising it, at ought most certainly to 
be deprived (cheers). But in the pre- 
sent stage of the business, what the 
House had to consider was, whether in 
the concessions proposed to be made they 
were not going too far? He approved 
of all the concessions that had been made. 
Not that he thought them right in prin- 
ciple; but because he thought it was 
right to show that it was not for the sake 
of an abstract principle, but for practical 
purposes, that resistance wus made to the 
other amendments of the Lords. The 
thing that displeased him most was the 
ualification clause (hear, hear, hear !): 

s it now stood it was the most ini- 
quituous thing that ever was proposed. 
It was a most outrageous species of in- 
quisitorial power in a commercial coun- 
try to enter into a man’s private circum- 
stances in order to ascertain his fitness 
for exercising the franchise of a citizen 
ef thestate. The Honourable Member 





for had shown the absurdity of 
the q tion as to rates ; but in other 

there was wickedness mixed 
with absurdity. Every shopkeeper and 
mercantile man, being a voter himself, 
might sign a notice and bring any other 


person before the public in order to in- 
vestigate how much he owed, and to 
i Thus a 


Mr. O’Connebu’'s ‘Srercu. 





‘bid she 
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proof. He might be asked, if this bersp 
iniquitous a scheme, why consent*to vit ? 
His answer was, simply and singly, that 
there might be no excuse for the Lords 
to reject the remainder of the Bill. He 
would even consent ‘to it ‘for the v 
reason which be began by stating, namely, 
that the enemies of this measure for 
putting down old abuses might have no 
excuse ‘at all. To the management of 
this qualification, however, it was neces- 
sary they should direct all their atten- 
tion. What ought there to be required 
from the ‘party beyond a _ declara- 
tion of his qualification? Let there be 
a penalty against the man who made a 
false declaration (hear, hear!). Put it 
upon the party who challenged the qua- 
lification ‘to prove the falsity of the de- 
claration in a criminal court. In that 
way they might qualify their disposition 
to go as far as they could in the path of 
concession, and thus put their enemies 
so much the more in the wrong. He 
felt a melancholy satisfaction at con- 
trusting the conduct of this with that of 
the House of Lords towards Ireland. 
At the commencement of a system of 
conciliation on the part of the Govern- 
ment towards that country, he saw the 
other House of Parliament attempting 
to continue the reign of misrule in Ire- 
land. That was the darling spot for 
every abuse and every oppression. Good 
God! was it possible that the people of 
England could consent any longer to be 
overpowered by a miserable faction? 
Were they not tired of six hundred years 
of oppression? Over and over again he 
has challenged them to tell him of any 
one advantage that Ireland had derived 
from her cvunnection with ——. 
Eve ion of the istory 
had Garcioags stained ‘with the same 
crimes towards Ireland. At length he 
had seen an Administration fo upon 
the basis, to extend the benefit of British 
institutions to that country ; an le 
nistration to make the experi- 
ment whether Ireland could be as well 
governed by England as she might be 
by herself; for Ireland was oo, 
country, or a rovince. 
a nation of sie lions. ea did 
not give her geod government, for 
not seek it for herself 
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(hear, hear, hear!) ; but God forbid she 
should attempt it, so long as she was 
likely to get it from you, for her interests 
were identical with yours ; it was there- 
fore necessary that she should be identi- 
fied with you, not merely in name, but 
in all your institutions. But was he to 
be told, now that they had succeeded in 
having one branch of the Legislature 
willing to give good government to Ire- 
land, that all their efforts were to be 
stopped, and that even personalities, un- 
deserving notice in common conserva- 
tion, should become a reason for refusing 
justice to Ireland (cheers)? He did 
not think that these observations were 
unconnected with the subject before the 
House. The Lords ought to pause and 
meditate before they proceeded in this 
way. The Member for Worcester had 
blamed the Member for Bath for using 
language of an extreme description. If 
what his Hon. Friend the Member for 
Bath had said was not founded in fact, 
it was vain asair; but if it was founded 
in truth—if it was justified by the con- 
-duct of the Lords—if his, speech was 
one of reason and not of declamation, then 
‘the Member for Worcester might call it 
mere declamation if he pleased ; but did he 
think that by hiscalling itdeclamation the 
words of the Hon. Member for Bath would 
be less appreciated by the people; or 


that the facts they unfelded would not ; 


give to his words wings of fleetness, and 
‘ weapons not to be resisted? (loud cheers). 
He put it to the Honourable Member, 
did he doubt the truth of the observa- 
tions of the Honourable Member for 
Bath? Let the, Honourable Member 
look at the proceedings of the Lords— 
let him look at ‘the paltry ribaldry 
sane out upon them at the bar of. that 

ouse (loud cheers). He had been told, 
forsooth, that they were not to restrain 
counsel in their observations, lest they 
should impair the freedom of speech. 
But were not appeals.made before the 
House of Lords every day from the 
Exchequer Chimber, and from the King’s 
- Bench, and -did-ever any counsel or judge 
- in the Lords get up and assail the King’s 
_ Bench, or impute: motives to the judges 
Of that Court? Did they ever hear those 
judges accused of villany, of robbery, of 








peculation, of plunder, of the violation 
of every corporate right, and of the 
spoliation of every,charter ; in short, of 
crimes so numerously strung together, 
that he should not have, been able to re- 
member them if he had heard them, ner 
could he by any ingenuity have coined 
and linked such extraordinary phrases 
together? But all this had happened 
before the House of Lords. It .never 
happened but once ; and that once was 
when the House of Commons was assailed 
for passing this Bill of amelioration, to 
the principle of which every man of 
every party in the House had assented 
(loud cheers). He was, therefore, right 
when he affirmed that ‘the collision had 
at length come; we had only now to 
manage it properly. Let us take care 
to put our enemies in the wrong. Let 
us concede everything that it was possible 
to concede. Nay, let us:even go further 
than what might be strictly deemed 
right ; but when we have done that, let 
us appeal to the good sense of the British 
nation (cheers from the Opposition, 
echoed back by the Ministerial benches). 
Yes—to the good sense of the British 
nation (renewed cheering frem both sides 
of the House): And would they be a 
sensible nation if they, consented that 
lwo hundred individuals, | care net who 
they may be, should have the absolute 
power, at their will and pleasure, or for 
their caprice, or at the suggestion of 
their good or bad passions, ‘to control: a 
nation of twenty-four millions? Js sueh 
a-nation to be checked, controlled, and 
governed by iwo hundred indwiduals 
(tremendous cheering)? 1 say again, 
therefore, let us appeal to the good sense 
of the people of Englands ‘They well 
understand when their representatives 
deserve their support. »Let us likewise, 
and I trust always, appeal, inall affection 
and confidence, to the Monarch who 
reigns over us (veny. great cheering), to 
whom, having the great honour of sanc- 
tioning the first. step of reform, it will 
be the pride and ‘glory sof his reign :to 
consummate that work in a.peaceable, 
quiet, and constitutional manner, by 
rendering. perfect the’ arrangements -of 
the constitution of this country, and 
giving to the public voice, in all the 
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CONCESSIONS OF 


§11 


ramifications of that ee oe 
power as shall prevent the possibility o 
an unjust and selfish oligarchy having 
‘any longer a control over the unanimous 
feelings and opinions of the people 
“(loud cheers). 





CONCESSIONS OF THE 
COMMONS. 


(From the Times, Aug. 31.) 


In the first: place, then, he objected 
to keeping up in any way, or by any 
title, the old aldermen. He objected 
also to retaining the town clerks and the 
justices for life in the manner proposed. 
if the councils chose to retain them, they 

ere at perfect liberty to do so by elect- 
ing them, but he did not think they 
should be forced upon the couricils by 
any legislative enactment. Another 
amendment proposed to make a part of 
the council aldermen for life, It was 
his intention to suggest as an amendment 
upon this amendment, that a similar 
body as to number should be elected by 
the council for six years,—one-half of 
them to ge out at the end of every three 
ta ith regard to the division of 

ughs into wards, Lord Stanley 

posed, during the progress of the measure 
through the Commons, that boroughs 
with -10,000 inhabitants should be so 
divided, but ministers in the House of 
Commons had compromised the matter 
with Lord Stanley, and fixed the number 
at 12,000. The House of Lords has 
reduced it to 6000. Lord John Russell 
intends to propose a second compromise, 
. and, dissenting from the ment of 
the Lordayto make the number 10,000 
or 9,000 as a.minimum. The bill, as 
sent up to the Lords, authorised the 
council to recommend a certain number 
of persons to the crown, out of which 
for the borough. The Lords have struck 
out this clause, and the crown, therefore, 
will nominate the justices without any 
recommendation from the council. To 
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this omission Lord John Russell proposes 
to disagree altogether.. The amendments 
of the Lords relative to the’ boundaries 
of the towns would, Lord John Russell 
thought, be inconvenient only, and, there- 
fore, he would not resist those amend- 
ments. The Lords, however, had com- 
mitted the division of towns into wards to 
the revising barristers. This, he thought, 
was giving too™ :h power to-young and 
inexperienced men, for such the revising 
barristers might be, and he would wa 
pose that they should not make the divi- 
sions themselves, but report to the crown 
what that decision should be. Their 
report, would, of course, be aeted upon, 
unless objected to. The important 
amendment of the lords relative to the 
qualification Lord J. Russell, though 
still of opinion that there should be. no 
qualification, does not propose to resist. 
But the machinery of the proceeding 
he will alter. As the clause now stands, 
the persons having 1,000/. or 500/. must 
claim to be registered, and any one may 
object to them. The examination of the 
claimant as to the state of his .circum- 
stances, the amount of his debts, &c., 
might be exceedingly disagreeable, and 
even injurious to parties engaged in 
trade, Retaining, therefore, the quali- 
fication, Lord John Russell will amend 
the manner of arriving at its establish- 


pro-|ment in order to obviate these objec- 


tions. The amendments of the Lords, 
which reserve to freemen their rights of 
property. will not be resisted by Lord 
John Russell, except so far as they give 
heredit tights to exemption from 
tolls, which he will object to. “At the 
same time he complained of, as an un- 
nece and wanton reflection upon 
the House of Commons, the introduc- 
tion of the word ‘unjust’ into the pre- 
amble of the-bill in reference to de- 
priving the freemen of their rights of 
proeeey which, in its original state, 

wever, Lord. J. Russell must admit it 
did most sweepingly. The Lords have, 
by another clause, continued to the free- 
men their right to vote for members of 
parliament. Lord John Russell is dis- 
the lords have i a clause to the 


e 
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effect that none of the members of the | 


governing bedy in boroughs shall pre- 
sent to livings unless they may be mem- 
bers of the church of England. To this 
Lord John Russell decidedly objects, 
and will not agree to the clause. 


(From the Chronicle, Sept. 1.) 


The great question of presentation to 
Church livings was, at the special re- 
quest of Sir Robert Peel, postponed to 
this day.. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, while he expressed a strong deter- 
mination to resist the principle involved 
in the amendment of the Fait gave 
notice that if the clause were omitted he 
should, at a more advanced stage of the 
Bill, propose a clause directing Corpora- 
tions to sell the Church property over 
which they exercised control, and apply 
the proceeds to the common uses of the 
towns. This would of course obviate 
the objection, that the members of one 
Church ought-not to interfere with the 
concerns of another. But then, says Sir 
Robert Peel, some of the Corporations 

very extensive Church property. 
he Corporations of Bristol and Nor- 
wich have no fewer than twenty-two 
livings in their gift; and under such 
circumstances he was not ‘sure whether 
it would not be better to leave the nomi- 
nation in the hands of Dissenters than 
to compel the sale of the livings. It 
would not indeed surprise us were the 
Right Honourable Baronet, at the end 
of his 24 hours’ deliberation, to waive 
his objection to the right of the Dissent. 
ers to participate in the right of present- 
ing to livings. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL'S SPEECH, SEPT. 1. 

Sir R. Peel said, that in a matter of 
such importance it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to overlook minor considerations 
Qos): He was sincerely of opinion, 

if the proposition of Rt. Hon. 
Gent. were adopted, it would have the 
effect of removing by much the greater 
part of the difficulties on both sides of 
the question. He confessed that he still 
retained the objection which he had 
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his in the proposition), inst. come - 
pelling the a gee i Reg amt oe to 
individuals of the property in question ., 
could also be made with consent of the. 
corporations, he was persuaded that the . 
arrangement would be for the good of 
the church. For, certainly, nothing , 
was more injurious to the Church than. 








a canvas for spiritual preferment ; and 


if the patronage continued in the hands _ 
of the corporations, it was inevitable that | 


there would be the same canvass and 
contest as for civil officers. _ Believing, 
therefore, that the adoption of the Rt. 
Hon. Gent.’s proposition would remove 
considerable difficulties in the way of 
coming to an amicable arrangement on 





the subject, he would waive any ob- . 
jections which might occur to him, and | 


at once assent to it (hear, hear!). He 
must beg, however, to repea 
viction which he had last night -ex- 
pressed, that the House of Lords, in the 
course which they had taken on this 
part of the measure, had no design 
whatever to trench on the equality of 
civil rights enjoyed by the Dissenters. 
By a Bill introduced by his Majesty's 


present government in 1833, respecting , 
the Church of Ireland, Commissioners, 
were appointed to carry the objects of, 

il in effect ; and in the very first , 
that. 


the B 
clause of that Bill it was provide 
those Commissioners should sign a de- 


claration that they were members of the , 


Church of England, couched in terms 
at least as strong as those in the amend- 
ments which had been made to the Bill 


under consideration by the House of 


Lords. He repeated, however, that he. 


gave up all further remark on the sub- 


ject, and was quite ready to accept the- 


Rt. Hon, Gent’s proposition, 
: , , : 
WAR.» 





(From the Morning Chronicle.) 
Tue French ministerial journals now 
m sage advocate direct intervention on 
the part of their government in the 
affairs of Spain, We are told by the 
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Moniteur du Commerce, that it is ‘‘ only 
«* the powerful arm of France which can 
« put an end to the deplorable civil war 
«that desolates Spain, and is re-pro- 
« ducing in that country all the horrors 
«<< of the most sanguinary period of our 
«‘ revolution. Direct intervention af- 
« fords the only means of restoring order 
«‘ to the Peninsula.” The same journal 
publishes a letter, “a “ D’AmILLy, 
«Deputy for the Department of the 
«’Eure and Loire,” in which several 
arguments, evidently thrown out to feel 
the pulse of the public, are brought for- 
ward to maintain this view of the subject. 
A large mass of French capital, we are 
told, is embarked in the Spanish funds, 
which would be annihilated by the over- 
throw of the Queen’s Government; the 
southern provinces are suffering seriously 
from the interruption of their ordinary 
relations with Spain; and, in a political 
point of view, grave inconveniences are 
sustained. The factions subdued in 


France, and reduced to the resource of 
assassination, have now, it is said, selected 
Spain as the field for their attacks. “‘ The 


«“ Spanish Carlists,” says the writer, 
‘have our Carlists in their ranks ; the 
Republicans of the two countries are 
“united beyond the Pyrenees. We can 
“enjoy neither tranquillity nor safety 
«* while this contest shall continue.” 

_A modified course of intervention is 
then pointed out. The French troops 
might occupy Barcelona, Saragossa, and 
Vittoria ; and the adoption of such a 
measure is considered indispensable, in- 
asmuch as anarchy prevails throughout 
the whole of the country. Thus we have 
a key to the erated accounts of the 
local tumults in Spain, with which the 
Journal de Paris has been recently sup- 
plied by the telegraph. 

We still contend, as we have uni- 
formly argued, and argued rightly, as 
the facts have dem ted, that, what- 
ever disturbances m ve taken place 
occasionully in some of the north- 
eastern provinces of Spiin, the Royal 
Statute is every where respected, except 
it the districts actually oceupied by the 
Carlists. Ifthe representation made 
the auxiliary junta of Barcelona to the 
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Government, on the 19th ultimo, be 
carefully considered, it will be found to 
possess nothing whatever of the revolu. 
tionary character attributed to it by the 
French journals. All that the Barcelo. 
nese demand, though they really seem 
to be in a situation which authorises 
them to impose their own terms, is, that 
the Queen shall convoke the Cortes, “in 
“order that they may at once promul- 
« gate a fundamental law adapted to the 
“ wants and present information of the 
“ people, and which will insure, in the 
“ fullest manner, the liberty of the Spa- 
“ nish nation.” We can see nothing in 
this request inconsistent with the Royal 
Statute, with the constitution of the 
Cortes, or the safety of the Monarchy. 
The people of Barcelona manifestly 
claim exemption from severe taxation, 
from the tyranny of local governors; 
they wish to see the principles of the 
statute carried out by a law which shall 
afford security to property, personal 
liberty, and the freedom of the press— 
in short, all the just privileges springing 
out of a constitutional order of things. 
In all this we see neither federalism nor 
republicanism, but the right sentiments 
of men who really understand all that 
they have a right to possess under a 
monarchy surrounded by institutions 
framed for the benefit of the people. 
We are not surprised that sentiments 
of this character should be contemplated 
with the utmost jealousy—let us add, 
with the utmost fear, by the present 
Ministers of France. After having, by 
their recent measures, reduced the coun- 
try unfortunately subject to their control 
to a condition absolutely more enslaved 
and infinitely more degraded than it was 
at any period during the restoration, 
they must tremble at every sound of 
popular opinion on their frontiers. We 
are not astonished, therefore, at the 
anxiety which they now display to in- 
terpose in the affairs of Spain, to sup- 
press all popular tendencies at Barcelona 
and 8 , and even to overawe Ma- 
drid from Vittoria. But although some 
months ago we should not have hesitated 


by| to admit of a modified intervention on 
‘ part of France, by allowing her 
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treops' to occupy some strong -places 
beyond: the Pyrenees, we now decidedly 
shall object to any such proceeding. The 
France of to-day is not the France of 
August, 1830—it is in every sense of 
the word the France of the Bourbons, or 
something worse. We have no desire to 
see the press put into permanent fetters 
in the Peninsula. The present censor- 
ship is objectionable in principle, though 
mild in practice: But it is transitory. 
We have no wish to see it converted 
into an inflexible law, or exchanged for 
enormous penalties. ‘There are many 
reforms still to be made in the civil and 
criminal codes and institutions of Spain. 
We have no desire to see those reforms 
refused or resisted under the influence 
of the Duke de Broglie’s bayonets. If 
the Government of Spain admit a 
single French soldier into Spain, they 

‘it be traitors to their country, and, as 
such, we trust, they will be dealt by. 
We have lost all confidence in the 
Government of France, and we should 
just as soon see a Russian army march 
into the Peninsula, as an army under 
the command of General Bugeand, or of 
any of his associates in the war now 

ing on in Paris against French 


liberty. 
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FRANCE 


(FROM OUR PRIVATE CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Aug. 29. 


‘ As the Chamber of Deputies advances 
in its career of legislation agamst the 
press, it becomes more timid, and hesi- 
tates as to the course which it shall adopt. 
This was partly proved on Thursday 
afternoon, on the vote which took place 
relative to the jurisdiction of the Cham- 
ber of Peers in matters of the press— 
when there were about 195 to 155, or 
only a majority of “five for the 
government. But yesterday this feeling 


of hesitation and u as to what 
is best to be tl kt aug- 
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mented; for it was only by.a.majority of 
eight that the amendment of M, Vivien 
was rejected, which was to continue the 
present rate of caution-money, only 
making it payable in money instead of 
in rentes, or stock. There were 170 for 
the motion, and 178 against it, To-day 
M. de Sade will. move, that the sum of 
money now payable as cautien-money, 
viz. 50,000 francs, be only increased to 
60,000 francs, and it is thought, that 
this amendment will be suceessful. 
The commission, itself, which, proposed 
200,000 frances, has changed. its figures 
to 120,000, which is an immense differ- 
ence, and I confess that I shall not be at 
all astonished to find the house adopt a 
much lower scale. The argument which 
appears most to have prevailed with, the 
majority in the Chamber, is that of M. 
Passy, that by raising the caution-money 
good journals will be diminished instead 
of augmented, and the few bad journals 
which will remain will have an immense 
circulation and infiuence, since all who 
are not ministerialists must and will 
take in an opposition paper, and instead 
of the influence of the press being dif- 
fused it will become concentrated and 
more dangerous. , 
The Messager proves to demonstra- 
tion, that the laws now passing th 
the two houses, violate the charter in 
the most flagrant manner. The 69th, 


'/ 7th, and 55th articles are all violated 


the law as to the press. The 69th is 
violated, for that declares that all of- 
fences of the press shall be tried by a 
jury ; and yet now the Chamber of Peers 
is to try certain classes of offences of the 
press. ‘The 7th article is violated, for it 
gives to the French the right of publish- 
ing their opinions, both political and re- 
ligious, without a censorship—and yet 
the law now passing declares that a man 


may not ann himself to be a 
royalist or a reffiblioun. This is the 
censorship. journal may declare 
that it is re 
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51 
ments amount to confiscation. (The 
enormous fines to be imposed for small 
offences, will likewise amount to confis- 
cation. 

The 55th article of the charter is also 
violated, since it declares that proceed- 
ings of a judicial nature shall be public; 
whereas this law interdicts the publica- 
tion. of certain judicial proceedings. 

Besides this, even the nature and 
rights of property are not to be dis- 
‘cussed, nor the question of the oath of 
fidelity to the new dynasty. This is 
‘the way in which the liberals under- 
stand the liberty of the press. For it 
‘must not be lost sight of by the readers 
of the Standard, that the men who are 
now bringing forward these amendments 
to the existing law are the Liberals, who 
opposed the government of Charles X. 
and Louis XVIII. from 1815 to 1830. 

But more than all this—journalists 
condemned to pay unjust fines are not 
even to have the right of appealing to 
their fellow countrymen for subscriptions 
‘to enable them to meet their engage- 
ments, and to pay the fines so illegally 
‘or despotically imposed. This is the 
‘acme of all monstrous legislation! Not 
only is a journalist to be condemned ‘to 
‘ruinous fines, but his friends and the 
expe are not to be allowed to come to 
‘his assistance. To gaol he “must” go 
‘if he be poor, in order to satisfy the 
‘caprice or vengeance of a procureur du 

i 

Well may the Courrier Francais ex- 
claim— | 

*« Belle gloire pour les pouvoirs issus 
de la revolution liberale de Juillet, de 
se faire les copistes de la restauration.” 

There is still something behind— 
bag, worse thay ps allthis. It 
is to posed, and very likely will 
be adopted, that the Pir’ Berson: Bric 
have the power of inserting in all French 

such articles, either of news, or 

of opinions, of facts, or of doctrines, as 
it shall think fit, in refutation, or pre- 
tended refutation of the articles or facts. 
news or opinions, which may on the pre- 
“vious day have appeared in that jour. al. 
This is really worse than the censorship, 
the censorsh ip only deprives you of 
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the right of inserting such articles as it 
does not approve ; but by this new mode 
of conducting journals, the proprietor of 
a paper is compelled to propagate in his 
paper opinions of the government which 
he believes to be erroneous, and senti- 
ments which offend his conscience and 
belie his opinions, and perhaps even his 
facts. Yet it is thought that this amend- 
ment will pass. It it shall do so then 
the opposition press in France is lost, 
and the ministerial journals alone will 
be worth perusal. 

The opponents of these laws, and 
especially of this law as to the press, 
are certainly the first-rate public men in 
France. ‘The opponents are such men 
as the following, viz.:—Reyer Collard, 
De Lamartine, Berenger, Passy, Dupin, 
Charles Dupin, De Sade, De Schonen, 
Etienne, Pages, Arago, Garnier Pages, 
Barrot, Dupont, Lafitte, Bignon, &c., &c. 

Such men as these are men not to be 
treated lightly or with impunity. When 
these men predict a revolution, if the 
present system be continued, the country 
must be well convinced that a revolution 
is imminent, since the system is mot 
changed. 

Some think that the Chamber of 
Peers will yet save France from the 
abominations of this law as to the press; 
but they are, in my opinion, wholly mis- 
informed, as to the opinions and resolu- 
tions of the members of the peerage. 
Yesterday the law as to the assizes was 
passed in the Chamber of Peers by &l 
out of 101 peers. The press has buat 
poor chance, indeed, when it has only to 
trust toa French /ife peerage. 


Paris, August 30. 
LAW AGAINST THE PRESS. 


After scenes which would have dis- 
ced St. Giles’s, or the Faubourg St. 
farceau—after cries and yells which 
find no parallel even in the -bull-baits of 
Madrid, or the dog and rat fights and 
hunts of the cockpit,—after hours of 
tumultuous bellowing and raving, where 
he who had the strongest lungs and the 
most stentorian voice had the best chance 
of being heard, the deputies of France 


‘last night voted their law of censership 
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against the French press. Out of 459 
deputies of which the Chamber is com- 
sed, 379 were present ; and of those 
379 there were 226 in favour of the pro- 
ject, and 153 against it. The majority 
for the whole bill was 73. The only de- 
cent alteration made in the project of 
law, was that which reduced the caution- 
money from 8,000/. to 4,000/. All the 
rest was passed, for the alterations made 
are not worth noticing. Noone in France 
can now write or print that he is a Re- 
publican or a Legitimist. No one now 
can discuss, whether France is, or is 
not, prepared for the constitutional form 
of government, pretended to be adopted 
by the falsified and violated charter of 
- 1830. No one now can discuss whether 
that charter be faulty or perfect. No 
one now can discuss whether the charac- 
ter of the revolution of July was violent 
or legal, unjust or admirable. No one 
now can discuss, whether a legitimate 
monarchy has more of force in it than 
one raisedupon Paris barricades. ‘What- 
ever is, is right.”” This is the law now 
(or will be so in a few days, when the 
Chamber of Peers shall have sanctioned 
the measure), and whosoever shall dare 
to say that all which is, is not right, shall 
be taken, not before a jury, but before 
the Court of Peers, and shall be con- 
demned, as that court may think fit, to 
‘fine, imprisonment, the galleys, banish- 
ment, imprisonment even in the land of 
transportation, or to death!! This is a 
fair and accurate statement of the law. 
First of all a journal must supply to the 
‘government 4,000/. sterling before it can 
be established. Second, a journal must 
supply a gerant or director, who shall 
in his name one-third of this 
caution-money. Third, this journa] must 
be signed by the gerant, who is respon- 
sible for every articleit contains. Fourth, 
the journal must publish such articles as 
the government may think fit tosend to 
‘it, and that for nothing at all, provided 
the article be not longer than the one to 
which it is a reply. Fifth, the journal 
cannot continue to be published after 
the condemnation of one , until 
another gerant shall be appo 
could go on for another hour with the 
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Algerian barbarities of this law, but the 
sketch I have given is sufficient. 

And then as to pictures or prints. 
From the moment this law shall be pro~ 
mulgated, not only no caricature, but no 
print, picture, or engraving of any sort or 
description can be published or sold, or 
given away, or handed about, either 
scientific or artial, or even the designs of 
pocket handkerchiefs, or on woollen cloths, 
ar on any material whatever, without the 
prior consent of the government and of 
its agents. I admit that the genta pub- 
lished in France are often indecent, and 
ought te be seized and destroyed, as their 
exhibition in shop windows tends to in-« 
jure the morals of the rising generation. 
But that even achild’s book, with wood- 
cuts of animals or of cottages, cannot be 
published, without the previous consent 
of the government being obtained to the 
publication of those wood-cuts, is a re- 
finement in censorship which cannot fail 
of being prejudicial to the trade and com- 
merce of the whole country. 

And finally as to the theatres. From 
the moment this law shall be promul- 
gated, no theatre can be established, and 
no individual piece can be performed, 
without the previous permission of the 
Minister of the Interior. Any violation 
of this law will entail with it fine and 
imprisonment from 1,000 to 5,000 francs, 
and from one month to one year’s impri- 
sonment, besides a prosecution for the 
piece itself if it shall contain anything 
which may be thought to be seditious. 
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SPAIN, 
Paris, Aug. 29. 


The Journal de Paris of last night 
contained the following news: 


«<A letter from Madrid, dated 19th, 
“announces that calm continued to 
“reign. Many deputies had been 
* arrested. 

“ Generals Evans and Alava, having 
4000 men at St. Sebastian, were pre- 
“ paring to re-establish the communi~ 
“cations with France, by the oceu- 


** pation of Ernain, Irun,and Oyarzun. 











F < In consequence of the march on 
’ © Ffuesca, of three columns commanded 
“ by the Generals Gurrea and Iriarte, 
“and the Commandant-General of 
« Aragon, the Navarrese Carlists were 
‘* compelled to retire. They took the 
“«* road by which they arrived, but from 
“the 23rd they were vigorously fol- 
* owed up.” , 

The Messager says:—* A great deal 
« is said about a letter written with her 
“«* own hand, by the Queen Christina, to 
“Louis Philippe, dated St. Ildefonso, 
“the 18th of August, in which the 
“Queen demands the immediate occu- 
“pation of Barcelona, Saragossa, and 
«« Vittoria, by French troops. Itis said, 
“‘that this demand has been well re- 
“ceived by the king, who has ordered 


“the agents of foreign powers to be. 


“sounded as to what they may think 
“of such a measure, in order to pre- 
“ vent the progress of anarchy.” 

To-day it is reported that this 
“sounding” of foreign ministers has 
not been at all favourable, and that it 


has been decided not to comply with the 
demands of Christina. 


The Quotidienne contains the follow- 
ing letter from Bayonne :— 


* Bayonne, Aug. 24. 


“ Travellers arrived from Estella, 
« who left on the 21st, bring word that 
“ Cordova, at the head of his troops, has 
*« returned to the positions he occupied 
“‘ before his last movements, in the 
“ circle of from Lerin to Larraya, Arta- 
“goria, &c., &c. The army of Don 
“Carlos, combining its operations ac- 
“‘ cording to the same system, has re- 
“‘turn.d into its old quarters in the 
“environs of Estella, up to Nearrera, 
“ Cirangui, &c., &e. Up to the present 
“time nothing is known as to the ob- 
“< ject of this movement. 

“ The head-quarters of Don Carlos 
“were on the 20th at Estella. It was 
“ announced that General Maratto was 
7 ing against the province of 
“Santander, whilst Cuevillas with 
“ another division should proceed to the 
“« frontiers of Old Castile, towards the 
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“sources of the Ebro. It is thought 
“ that Don Carlos was waiting the re- 
* sult of this double operation, combined 
‘“‘ with the movement of Guergue in 
* Catalonia, before proceeding onwards. 
« The attention of the Carlists is almost 
“wholly directed towards Catalonia, 
** where the Count d’Espagne is to take 
“the command. The Carlist forces in 
‘‘ Catalonia amount to 11,000 men. A 
« Carlist junta is installed under the 
“ presidency ef the Bishop of Solsona. 
“ It is said that Cordova and Jaureguy 
“ have resigned.” 


Falmouth, Aug. 50. 
(FROM OUR PRIVATE CORRESPONDENT. ) 


The steamer Erin, Capt. Ellis, ar- 
rived this afternoon from Santander, 
which she left on Thursday last, having 
landed about 300 troops for the Queen’s 
service, which she took from Dublin. 
The latest news from St, Sebastian, the 
head-quarters of Col. Evans, is not of 
much interest. Reinforcements were 
continually going up, but there was not 
near sufficient to make an attack on. the 
enemy. We understand that the want 
of provisions has been felt severely by 
the forces of the Queen, as the country 
around is completely in the possession of 
the troops of Don Carlos, who manage 
to cut off all supplies. Rice and coarse 
beef form the chief articles of subsist- 
ence, but these are scantily supplied, so 
that the English forces are not very well 
satisfied with their quarters; and as 
many, indeed the greater part, are young 
recruits, much TS ccaticheraton is ex- 
pressed. It was reported that an at- 
tack on the enemy was to take place in 
a few days, but there is little dependence 
to be placed on it, as it is not likely Col. 
Evans, without a great addition to his 
forces, would hazard an engagement 
with the more experienced troops of 
Don Carlos. : 

There is a small steamer here, with 
about seventy soldiers ; but they refuse 
to go any farther in the vessel, which is 
not ealculated to cross the Bay of 
Biscay, being merely a vessel fit for @ 
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RUSSIA. 


The Emperor and Empress of Russia 
arrived at Dantzic on their way to Kalisch 
on the 17th. The Allgemeine Zeitung 
boasts significantly of the strength and 
organisation of the troops. For example : 


“ Kalisch, Aug. 13. 


“ We have already a prelude to the scene of 
bustle, which will be at its perfection in a few 
weeks. The arrival of troops is uninterrupted, 
they are already in the camp, and preliminary 
exercises begun. It needs neither predilection 
nor flattery to declare the army now assembling 
in our neighbourhood, to be one of the finest in 
the world. The vigorous and martial appear- 
ances of the men, the beauty of the cavalry horses, 
and, above all, the artillery, excite admiration, In 
a week we may expect the Guards from Dantzic, 
and then the evolutions on a grand scale will com- 
mence. We hear that the Prussian detachments 
which are on the march hither will take part in 
all the manceuvres, but will not be mingled with 
the Russians as was at first said, at least not 


joined with them in small detachments. It is 


singular that an opinion generally prevails among 
the Russian soldiers, though not resting, it should 
seem, on any good foundation, that after the re- 
view they will not return towards the east, but 
advance westwards, and that even some officers 
seem to entertain the same notion. Whatever in- 
ference mav be drawn from this, so much is cer- 
tain, that Russia wishes for peace, and will not 
do anything on its part purposely to lead 
toa breach of it. But everything proves that a 
power like this will not suffice itself to be either 
awed or lulled asleep.” 


The Emperor of Russia arrived at 
Kalisch on the 19th. Prince Paskewitsch 
had arrived there on the 10th. The 
military show began at once. The Prince 
visited the camp immediately, and in the 
evening heard various pieces of military 
music, performed by 1000 drummers, 
trumpeters, and horn-blowers, and 600 
musicians. The day before the Em- 

ror’s arrival he reviewed the troops, 


consisting of 51 battalions, 35 squadrons, 


500 Mussulmen, and 116 pieces of can- 
non. It will be admitted that the band 
at least was on a great scale. ' It is 


su that the Em will not re- 
pasa longer a Kalisch than what is ne- 
cessary to review troops, and then 
return to Prussia. The German papers 


are full of articles relating to this camp, 
which seems to have excited intense im 
terest all through Germany. 


TURKEY. * 


We extract the following from the 
Times of this morning :— 


“ Our Constantinople letter contains the sum- 
mary of a memorial addressed by the British mere 
chants established in that capital to their,govern- 
ment, on the subject of the encroachments which 
the Turkish authorities have been making during 
the last 14 years on the rights conferred on trade 
by existing treaties and tariffs. This memorial 
has had its origin in the appointment of an am- 
bassador by the Porte on a special mission to 
London, for the purpose of claiming the revision 
of the tariff which expired last year, aud as the 
whole body of merchants engayed in the Levant 
trade are subject to the same grievances, our cor- 
respondent has treated the matter at considerable 
length. The chief grounds of complaint he classes 
under the following heads:—1. The levying, of 
extra duties on Turkish produce in violation of the 
tariff regulations. 2. The arbitrary prohibition 
of the exportation ofsuch produce, 3. The prac- 
tice of granting to favoured individuals the exela- 
sive privilege of buying it. 4. The introduction 
of other monopolies. 5. The imposition of extra 
duties on English goods after being sald to the 
native merchants.” | 


It depends, of course, on the pleasure 
of Russia to decide whether this memo- 
rial will be attended to. 


AMERICA. 


We refer our readers to some accounts 
of the operation of Lynch's law in Ame- 
rica, which will be found in another 
column. It appears also that some ef 
the southern states have been thrown 
into considerable alarm and excitement 
by the active exertions of the northern 
Slavery-Abolition Societies in the dis~ 
tribution of abolition papers th 
the south. The white inhabitants of 
Charleston seemed to have viewed with 
no inconsiderable horror the arrival by 
mail of “ loads’ of various prints inthe 
form of peweespers e eres. contaim- 

* poisonous nflammatory mat- 
~ Phe excitement reached sucha 
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height as to lead to some open acts of 
violence. The Post-office was taken by 
storm, the bags containing the “‘ loads” 
of prints in question were seized, and a 
bonfire was made of them in the street. 
No injury, however, was done to any 
part of the Post-office establishment, 
nor was any person hurt.—The southern 
and northern States will eventually se- 

_ as men of sense always pre- 

cted. 


' [The following is the aceount to 
which the preceding paragraph refers. ] 


MISSISSIPPI CONSPIRACY FOR THE 
EMANCIPATION OF THE BLACKS, 


(From the Charleston Courier.) 
Tyger Bayou, Madison County, Mississippi. 


Before this reaches you, no doubt you 
-will have heard through the newspapers, 
that the citizens of this and the adjoin- 
ing counties have been, since the 29th 
of June, under the most serious appre- 
hetsion and excitement up to the present 
time; and, as I have been an eye-wit- 
mess to most of the proceedings and 
transactions that took place in the vil- 
lage of Livingston, I will detail them 
for your information. On June 29, a 
conversation was overheard by two gen- 
tlemen between some negroes, of an in- 
tended insurrection. Information was 
immediately extended to the citizens, 
and expresses serit to the adjoining coun- 
ties. ‘he citizens of Madison, on the 
30th ult., held a meeting at Livingston, 
-te concert together. Upon examinatio. of 
the report it was deemed alarming, and 
-two n were examined on the Ist 
of July—one fellow belonging to Ruel 
Blake, and the other to William John- 
son; but the evidence being insufficient 
to satisfy the people of their guilt, they 
were remanded to prison for further 
examination. On the 2d, many of the 

" citizens becoming sensible of the great 
danger and guilt of the two who were 
first examined, seized and hung them 

without further ceremony, they confes- 
that white men were tlie leaders 
instigators of the plot. Forthwith 

'@ Committee of thirteen of the most 


Forgien. News. 


respectable and wealthy farmers was or- 
ganized, and invested with full authority 
(extending to life, over black and white), 
to try, condemn, and execute, all sus- 
picious persons brought before them— 
the citizens unanimously pledging them- 
selves to support the committee in all 
their acts. The first two white men 
brought before the committee were Drs, 
Joshua Cotton and Sanders (steam doc- 
tors), who were on the 4th instant tried, 
convicted and executed. Cotton con- 
fessed (not under the gallows, for there 
was none, and they were hanged at the 
side of an old gaol, suspended from the 
grating of the window) his guilt, and 
aa pape many white men and negroes, 
and said that there were some negroes 
attached to his cause on nearly every 
plantation in the state, and warned the 
people to “‘ beware of to-night, to-mor- 
row, and next night.” Parties of horse- 
men were detached to arrest many white 
men and negroes, and until the pre- 
sent time were at all hours of the day and 
night arriving at Livingston with pri- 
soners. On the 6th, Gregory, aged 72 
years, was sentenced to receive 50 lashes 
and to leave the state in 48 hours. 
Terrel, about 50,received 150 lashes, and 
to leave the state in 48 hours. This is 
called slicking, and is performed in the 
following manner. The prisoner is 
stripped naked, laid on his belly, his 
hands und feet fastened to four pegs, 
when with a coleman he receives the 
stripes from different hands, - The 
yemnges was slicked with a vengeance, 
is back was literally flayed. Lee 
Smith was ordered out of the state in 
48 hours, but was afterwards arrested 
by his neighbours of Hindes county, 
and slicked ; and it was observed by one 
of the committee, had he not been dis- 
charged so soon, he would have been hung, 
as sufficient testimony was afterwar 
adduced against him. Two more white 
men, Dean of Connecticut, and Donovan 
of Kentucky, were convicted, and on the 
8th expiated their crimes under a rude 
gallows, erected in the centre of the 
village. Mitchell, a blacksmith, was 
ag acquitted, and his services a8 @ 
smith held in requisition, He seemed 
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the happiest man on the hill, rendering 
every sefvice required with the utmost 

ness and cheerfulness. Holden 
was also acquitted. Hiram Hall, Wil- 
liam Benson, Lansford Barnes, and — 
Nickolds were ordéred out of the state 
in 48 hours, or to receive 500 lashes, 
and not to return under penalty of 
death (of course they tramped, and thank 
ye too).. On the 6th, a party of horse- 
men, headed by Hiram Perkins, had 
arrested three Rawsons and another man, 
whe have been deeply implicated, and 
are said to be in possession of a roster, and 
the names of all the whites in the states 
‘who were engaged in the conspiracy. 
These men were rescued by a Mr. Nat. 
Skurkie, a man who has stood high in the 
‘estimation of his fellow-citizeng, and is 


a wealthy man, working sixty,hands. A | 
report being made to the committee, abe: 
pe le the detachment to he. streig 


, and to recapture the Rawagias 
This camg in contact with Skurkie, 
when a “; 
mortally wounded, Hodge sé 
the thigh, andg@liurkie’ had 


hand torn to, s. TE Fe 
An express arrived from ‘Vicksther 
that Ruel Blake, one of the conspirators, 
fer,whom a reward of 500 dollars 

ad been got up among the citizens of 
-Madison and offered, was arrested, and 
his way under escort of » guard, and 
spprchension being entertained that he 
uld be likewise rescued, a party was 
detached after him. On the 9th, at 
three o'clock P.m., he was brought ‘in 
My a pores of 40 horsemen, headed by 
r. Robert G. Bennett, and delivered 
over to the committee, and in an hour 
after he. was remanded to prison, under 
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at 


_sentence of death, to be inflicted between. 


the hours of three and four P. m. on the 
10th inst. ; and he was at that hour ac- 
cordingly executed under the same 

ws that Dean and Donovan, his 
accomplices, had suffered, denying his 
guilt to the last moment. Blake was 
arrested at Vicksburg, whilst witnessing 
.the.execution of five gamblers. It was 


i: you at Livingston, by a gentleman, 
who saw the he abd gh Ben __, 
. Yazoo county, that one Hunter had 
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» commenced. “Perkins was‘) 
Ver lyg my 


preksion 





been arrested, and in consideration of 
a promise of pardon had acknowledged 


‘his guilt of being an accomplice 3 the of 


plot of urging the negroes to insu 

and had implicated a great mahy more. 
Andrew Boyd, a conspirator, was re- 
quired by the Committee of Safety, and 
Mr.-James Dickson, Hiram Reynolds, 
and Hiram Perkins (since killed) were 
ordered to arrest him. They discovered 
he was flying, and immediately com- 
menced the pursuit, with a pack of 
trained hounds. He miraculously ef- 
fected his deliverance from his pursuers; 
after swimming Big Black River, and 
running through cane breaks and swamps 
until night fall, when the party called 
off thedogs. Earlythe next morning they 
renewed the chase, and started Boyd: one 4 
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it, “altHough thé ~“testim 
sy. whi “igh felhdw's worst-dugihoten 
would not be sufficient in a legal’court, 
they are not the less guilty, and they 
are determined that they shall not be 
screened by the glorious uncertainty of 
the law. 

It appears that this conspiracy was 
first generated by a monster in human 
shape, named John A. Murel, “ the 
“ great western land pirate,” but who 
was last year sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment in the Penitentiary of 
Tennessee. Cotton, who was executed, 
acknow that he was an accomplice 
of Murel, and that he had been engaged 
for two years. Last December was the 
time appointed to “ cry havoc, and let 
“ slip the dogs of war ;” but, in conse- 

uence of Murel's arrest aud detention, 
it was deferred until the 4th of July, 
1835. Every day the number of arrests 
increases, and every day the testimony 
strengthens, and the plot becomes mofe 


ited. 


fully developed. 
v4 e number of blacks have been 
executed in the different colonies. 
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[The same paper contains the follow- 
ing, from the Jamaica Heravp, with 
regard to the Black Apprentices of Lord 
Stanley. | 


An unpleasant rumour was prevalent 
yesterday in this city respecting the dis- 
position and conduct of some of the 
apprentices on Norris and Swamps’ 
estates, in the parish of St. David’s. As 
far as we could learn, the facts are briefly 
these:—It is said that Inspector. General 
Ramsay had been commissioned to make 
an investigation on those properties re- 
specting some alleged misconduct on the 

art of the negroes—that, in the course 


of the investigation, circumstances trans- |. 


pired which bore an aspect of a nature to 
warrant his sending a dispatch to King’s- 
house, to request that a detachment of 
the military might be .forthwith sent 
thither, as a measure, we believe, rather 
of precaution than otherwise ; and that, 
in consequence of this representation, a 
company of the 84th were yesterday sent 
to that parish. There are many other 
rumours afloat connected with this cir- 
cumstance, but, as they are not well 
authenticated, we forbear, for obvious 
reasons, to publish them. It is, how- 
ever, but proper to mention, that the 
principal cause of Mr. Ramsay requiring 
the presence of the military in St. 
David’ s, is said to be a declaration of the 
negroes, that they wiil not work after 
the Ist of August next, under the im- 
Saag that they shall then be altogether 
ree. 

Some unpleasant feelings existed be- 
tween “ea Sligo and the special ma- 
eaten in consequence of the latter 

ing a. as to duties which they 
conceive do not belong to them. His 
Lordship had requested them to report 
to him weekly, how many. estates they 
visited, and that in addition they should 
enter their visits in the estate books of 
each property. This had led to the re- 
signation of Major M‘Gregor, the sti- 
pendiary magistrate for Portland, one of 
the ablest of the magistrates, who had 
declared his intention of leaving the 
island. 





NEW POOR - LAW 


AS IT AFFECTS THE 


_ FEMALE SEX. 


From Cobbett’s “ Analysis,” not yet 
published. 


(Concluded from p. 466.) 





Mr. Stockdale, the publisher of Har- 
riet, was most violently assailed. He 
was abused for his /ucre ; he was abused 


for having no motive but as a matter of 


business; I will not (as the Irish say) 
be guilty of this want of motive, if I 
undertake it. It is very curious, that 
Mr. Stockdale appears to have been able 
to find no “liberal” learned friend to 
defend him. He manfully defended 
himself, but it could not be expected 
that his abilities in that way would 
enable him to do it effectually against 
the array of “liberal” forensic craft 
brought against him. So that, in the 
midst of “ liberal’? defenders, he was 
without the means of defence; and here 
I cannot but beg the reader's attention 
to one remark: while we have so many 
“liberal” lawyers; while there is an 
universal jargon about competition; 
while this competition is to undersell 
every class of labourer, the /awyer ts 
exempt from the competition: no “ mar- 
ket for labour” here! The thing more 
important than all others, character, is 
to be defended by an exclusive band, 
whose very privilege is an abuse greater 
than any other; nay is, perhaps, the 
only vetf ibid because it has the worst 
effect ; for, the privilege by which they 
have this exclusive power over the purse 
and character of every one, is a cor- 
ruption of that privilege given formerly 
to patrons on account of their defending 
their clients gratis. And, if I had my 


choice in selecting an improvement of 


our institutions, it should be, that there 
should be in the law the same toleration 
that there is in the church; and that 
any man might act as counsel for any 


defendant or plaintiff, by a sexpenny 
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licence. Lord Abinger said, some years 
ago, that he hoped he should live to see 
the day when the mummery of the wig 
and gown would be givenup. I would 
keep this mummery ; let them have the 
distinction of the wig and gown, but 
not the exclusive privilege, which is 
not mummery. This is the corrupt 
corporation.;” this is the “stronghold of 
corruption ;” the inns of court are the 


dens that require sweeping out: while, | p 


at this very time, some of the most 
contemptible and most completely brief- 
less who are bred in these dens, are 
hatching out their bills for the abolition 
of those numerous corporations, which 
are a great part of the few checks which 
remain to prevent the extirpation of our 
liberty. 

There requires, however, something to 
go a great deal further than those me- 
moirs ; something bringing down curious 
histories to the present hour ; and some- 
thing of a more methodical kind than 
the rambling chat of the two spinster- 
polygamists. All men or women, of any 
note or property, who in any way coun- 
tenance this general persecution of the 

r, are objects of holy detestation. 
And, for them to be requited as they 
deserve, there requires a general system, 
not of defamation, but of proclamation 
of the truth, imperiously demanded by 
the paramount motive of defence of the 
public character, This is what I under- 
take. With regard to the means which 
I shall use, I will not avail myself of 
means for this good end, which are not 
justifiable in themselves; but as to the 
motives which shall actuate others in 
assisting me, in collecting me informa- 
tion, that I can know nothing of ; that 
is their business and the business of 
those who sha!1 be found engaged in this 

ution, and with regard to whom I 
shall hear the truth. 

Therefore, I shall commence imme- 
diately receiving information with regard 
to the private characters of all such 
persons. Information relating to felo- 
nies, larcenies; to all peculations; to 
all private corrupt dealing, and, in short, 
to all peccadilloes of every ipti 
‘serious and ludicrous; of all their acts 


of that kind which are here more par- 
ticularly charged against the people of 
England ; finally, of all their affiliations, 
their adulteries, their marriages, double 
and compound, their doubtful legitima- 
cies, as well as Scotch legitimatized bas- 
tardies: in one word, all their semi-in- 
cestuous intercourse. And, the facts to 
be collected shall be equally those in 
which such persons are the actors or im- 
licated by relatives; and, that, too, 
whether collaterally or in the right line, 
and that whether ascendantly or descend- 
antly. 

This information must be given with 
the name of the informer, or with such 
particulars as to enable me to ascertain 
the truth, of course. And, with such 
facts, I will do my part in laying them 
before the public in a manner to be the 
most useful. For this purpose I shall 
collate them, arrange them, and “ clas- 
sify” them, I will not follow the dry 
mode of a dictionary, placing the parties 
in alphabetical order; but I shall pre- 
sent them in the natural order, by fami- 
lies and connexions, so that the imagi- 
nation shall not be fatigued with dis- 
connected stories, but shall be amused 
and kept alive in the manner to be the 
most pleasantly instructed. Therefore, 
it is very material for my informants to 
endeavour as much as possible to give me 
an enumeration, in as circumstantial a 
manner as possible, of all the members 
of each family, good or bad. Because I 
mean to proceed upon the wise plan of 
the Duke of Devonshire, who, in 1817, 
after the trials of the men in Derby- 
shire on the charge of high-treason, 
made an example of all his tenants who 
were related to them: this is also the 
paces of the Algerines, Turks, and 

ussians, and, therefore, perfectly un- 
exceptionable. Thus I will have the 
persecutors in their family-parties, cote- 
ries, and circles ; and it shall be a pic- 
ture of real life. 

The art of war is defined to be “ the 
bringing a given force to bear upon a 
given point at a given time.” Now the 
art of war is to be observed not only in 
military operations. Theanalogy between 





kinds of war renders this definition 
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of universal application ; and, perhaps, 
if it be more strictly true in any one 
sort of warfare, it is in that which is 
carried on by means of the press. In 
operations in which masses of men are 
the means, there is a great variety of 
causes to defeat the utmost science ; be- 
cause, in the first place, it is obviously 
indispensable that the armies or bodies 
of men be at command. Nobody ever 
was a greater master of this science in 
military movements than Buonaparte ; 
and it is particularly related of him in 
1813, after his disasters in Russia, how 
admirable it was to see the precision 
with which his new levies all arrived, by 
different routes, at the rendezvous for 
the new campaign, on the same day, and 
almost at the same hour; so that about 
200,000 soldiers were brought together, 
in the most regular order, from places in 
all directions and at all distances, as if 
by magic ; and this was his great talent 
in battle, so that nothing ever failed for 
want of able contrivance. He com- 


menced his career by displaying superior 


skill in pointing guns at Toulon, against 
the royalists; and he immediately after 
confirmed his credit, to the satisfaction 
of the republicans of Paris, by pointing 
guns there at the unarmed citizens. 
After all, however, the ‘‘ art of war” 
failed from defect in the means, from 
want of men, or from the motives which 
actuated them, or which they failed to 
s, things which are not embraced 

in this vain definition of the “ art of 
war.” But, in the war by the press, the 
art really is almost independent, which 
it is very important to observe ; because 
war has, by change of fashions, now be- 
come very much reduced to war upon 
per. Men in all ages must be soldiers 
to fight according to the fashion of the 
times; and, by the “ diffusion of educa- 
tion,” men are now brought up to war 
not with cumbrous und expensive powder 
and cannon only, but with the very 
‘cheap engine of the press ; and thus the 
numbers perform their part by taking, 
not a musket in hand, but a little book, 
while individuals perform their duty, 
with the quill: and I here pledge my- 
self to perform this. duty, if armies in 
the shape of readers, and parties of 
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foragers, in the shape of zealous collectors 
of fact, will do theirs. 
‘* Now Jerusalem lay void as a wil- 
“ derness; there was none of her chil- 
“dren that went in or out; the sanc- 
“tuary also was trodden down, and 
aliens kept the strong-hold ; the hea- 
“ then had their habitation in that place ; 
“and joy was taken from Jacob, and 
the pipe with the harp ceased.” Good 
God ! When we do hear “ the pipe,” 
do we look out and see now (last of 
May) English country labourers, middle- 
aged, come hovering about London in 
excessive numbers in search of haymak- 
ing, with their clean rags and gaunt 
bodies, exhibiting themselves dancing in 
the road, forcing their sad countenances 
to affect gaiety, and begging halfpence to 
keep them from starving! And are 
these men to be called ‘sturdy beg- 
gars?" Certainly there must be recri- 
mination! If the collecting of facts and 
setting them forth can give us any con- 
solation, that must be done. The “ art 
of war” aforesaid shall be resorted to, and 
I will have a book entitled, ‘‘ War upon 
the Political Economists” (to be pub- 
lished monthly), in which I will “ bring 
the given force to bear upon the given 
point in the given time.” I engage to 
marshal, and draw up in regular rank 
and file, according to the most approved 
tactics, all the facts. I will point the 
guns so as to single out one by one, or 
to mow down, whole companies of the 
corrupt mortals. I will point out en 
masse, or in detail, the battered, shat- 
tered debauchees, answering to the old 
rake in Gil Blas; each of these mis- 
chievous reptiles I will describe, as it 
commences its day’s operations, by first 
wiping off “‘a thick gum from the eyes,” 
and, after taking a periodical restorative, 
sits, in its slippers, writing its rescripts 
to its proxy, of the exact quantum “ in 
articles ofabsolute necessity only,” which 
it will allow, not to its own labourers, 
but to those of its tenants; upon the 
estate of which it is only in 
ion, and on account of money lent 
to the family, who have been owners for 
ages; and, too, after the creature has 
received full paynient for the principal 
money lent, by the increased value of 
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interest caused by Peel's Bill!—These 


are not things to see in silence. I will 
do as I have said. The means are ample. 
The rule of St. Mark, “ run that you 
win,” shall be the only measure by which 
‘those means shall be used for the object. 
—We must not have the laws of Alfred 
and Edward to be totally abrogated. 
We must not have the constitution by 
king, lords, and commons, by church and 
state and by local government, to be up- 
rooted by republican, atheistical, and 
hypocritical accumulators. The “ plenty 
of all things to make life easy and happy,” 
and the “ good store of hustlement ” in 
the labourers’ cottages, described by 
Chief Justice Fortescue in 1441, must 
be in those houses again. These things 
were left us by our forefathers to descend 
to our children; and we are not, like 
thriftless or roguish heirs, to seek to cut 
off the entail ! 





LETTER IV. 


TO THE RT. HON. WILLIAM PITT, 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE DE- 
CLINE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


(Continued from p. 482.) 





PAPER-MONEY SYSTEM. 


Sir, 


Havine, in the preceding letter, 
pointed out what it is that I regard as 
marks of our national decline, I intend, 
in the present, to speak of what appears 
to me to have been, and still to be, the 
primary cause of that decline, namely, 


your paper-money system. 
But, before I enter upon this subject, 
it seems n to revert for a minute, 


to notice, as relating to the degrading 
‘surrender of the Lilies, a circumstance, 
which, from the wish to avoid a digres- 
‘sion, was omitted in the foregoing letter. 
“It was there stated, that the surrender- 
‘ing of this greatest of all our honours 


“was passed over by the parliament, as a 
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matter too trifling for the representatives 
of the people to meddle with ; but, as I, 
at the same time, referred to the senti- 
ment which you delivered in parliament, 
upon the subject of this ‘ harmless 
feather,” it would be wrong to quit the 
subject without stating some few parti- 
culars relating thereto. 

The ‘harmless feather” sentiment 
was expressed by you in the debate of 
the 10th of November, 1797, upon the 
address to the king in consequence of 
his submitting to the parliament the 
papers relating to the then terminated 
negotiations at Lisle. The manner of 
expressing this sentiment is of impor- 
tance: the words must not be viewed 
alone, but in connexion with the rest of 
the sentence, of which they make a part. 
“ They” [the French plenipotentiaries} 
“ now required that we, whom they had 
“summoned to treat for a definitive 
“‘ treaty, should stop and discuss preli- 
“‘ minary points: they led the conferences 
“to vague and secondary matters: they 
* insisted that his Majesty should resign 
* the title of King of Pisacs, a harmless 
“‘ feather at most which his ancestors 
* had so long worn in their crown: they 
“demanded restitution of the ships 
*‘ taken at Toulon, or a compensation, 
“and a renunciation of any mortgage 
‘which this country might possess on 
“the Netherlands for the loan guaran- 
* teed to the Emperor.” Thus, the title 
of King of France was not only a 
‘* harmless feather,’’ but it was hud- 
dled in amongst objects merely pecuniary, 
and, consequently, vile ; objects which 
would not be worth contending for in 
arms ; items which would not have been 
disgraced by being found in the day- 
hook of a loan-jobber or a Jew. To the 
introducing of the ‘‘ harmless feather,” 
the appearance of incident was studiously 
given. It seemed to drop, in passing on 
to more important matter. No deliberate 
opinion was stated; but, enough was 
said, to prepare the nation for the sur- 
render, which, if necessary, upon any 
future occasion, you. were desirous to 
‘make. Your object did not escape ob- 
servation, nor did your sentiment 
unnoticed. Dister Linaichbs suid: “The 
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«© Chancellor of the Exchequer has called 
“his Majesty's title of King of France 
“a harmless feather. In my opinion, 
« Sir, no ancient dignity, especially one 
“which has for so many centuries shed 
“ lustre on the English crown, ought to 
*‘ be considered as a mere light unsub- 
“stantial ornament. It is bound up 
“ indissolubly with the honour of the 
‘nation. If we suffer that feather to 
‘“‘be plucked, I fear that three other 
“ feathers, closely connected with that 
“ crown, and won in the same glorious 
“wars, will soon follow; after which, 
“‘ who shall say that the crown and the 
** throne itself will long be secure? A 
** great nation can never safely submit 
*‘ to be disgraced. I wish the House to 
‘carry their recollection back to the 
“‘ time of Edward the Third, when these 
“« honours were achieved. Of that time 
“it was that we had the first regular 
* and full records of the proceedings of 
“‘ parliament. Whether it was from the 
** peculiar favour of Providence, that we 
“ might have always before us an exam- 
“ple to fix our steady and wavering 
se rls in moments of terror and 
“ trepidation ; or, whether it was from 
* the veneration of our ancestors for this 
“sacred relic, which they preserved 
“* with religious care, while they suffered 
“less precious monuments to perish ; 
*“ but, so the fact is, that the first traces 
* of the deliberations and conferences of 
“‘ these Houses are of that epoch, and 
“ exhibit a situation of the country, far 
“Jess favourable than the present, in 
“ every thing but the spirit of English- 
“men.” Sentiments like these were 
not, however, suffered to go forth with- 
out something to hang upon them and 
to destroy their effect. Mr. Wilberforce, 
who immediately followed Dr. Laurence 
in the debate, said: “ I should not have 
“« offered a word upon the subject, if it 
** had not been extorted from me by the 
“ learned gentleman whe has just sitten 
“down, and who, while he strenuously 
“* recommended unanimity, has made use 
we FS ing very likely te produce the 
“ directly contrary effect. I am sorry 
“the learned gentleman did not follow 
“the example of my right hon. friend, 
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“ the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 


** purposely waved the subject intro- 
“ duced by the former. To introduce 
“ that question, and to make it a subject 
‘* of discussion, ata time when all should 
‘‘ be harmony and unanimity, is, in my 
“mind, exceedingly improper ; and, 
“ therefore, 1 protest against what has 
“fallen from the learned gentleman.” 
You are said to have cheered this, Sir ; 
to have called upon the House to hear it. 
They heard it but too patiently ; and 
the enemy did not fail to profit from the 
discovery which, by this means, he must 
necessarily have made. He did not de- 
mand of you the surrender. But, is 
there any man in the world, who believes, 
that you did not make it in order to avoid 
that demand? or, that, if the demand had 
been made, yon would not have yielded 
toit? Yes, Sir, your sentiments, sup- 
ported by Mr. Wilberforce, were adopted, 
and acted upon too: the harmless feather 
was given up; but, the surrender, though 
varnished over with seeming indifference, 
has not answered the purpose intended : 
it has not, for one moment, slackened 
the pursuit of the foe: it has, on the con- 
trary, rendered him more keen; it has 
emboldened him to make demands which 
he would not, probably, otherwise have 
thought of ; and, to use the words of 
Dr. Laurence, who shall say, that, after 
the plucking of this feather, ‘the other 
‘‘ three feathers, or even the crown itself, 
“‘ will long be secure?”” I know, Sir, 
that this will excite only a sneer amongst 
the excise-office and custom-house poli- 
ticians ; but, neither their sneers, nor 
the excessive “‘ honesty” of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s constituents can, in the smallest 
degree, alter the facts before us; and 
these are, that, for the space of more 
than four hundred years, the kings of 
England bore the title and insignia of 
kings of France ; that this honour never 
was lost by the crown of E 
the administration of William Pitt; that, 
for a hundred and fifty years down t0 
the same administration, ish seamen 
had seen the Dutch flag bow before 
sna a circumstance of which ott 
ilor in the fleet was personally proué ; 
and that it was during that administra- 
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tion, that the moderm English first ac- 
knowledged, in acts if not in words, their 
fear of the French. 

These are facts which nobody can 
deny, and which nothing can disguise 
from the world. It behoves us, there- 
fore, to inquire into the cause of this 
charge in our circumstances and cha- 
racter ; and, by no means to content 
ourselves with vague reflections upon 
the state of the world in general, con- 
nected with the decrees of Providence, 
or the doctrine of chance. “ From the 
“ fatality of the times,” said you, “and 
“ the general state of the world, we must 
““ consider our lot as cast by the decrees 
“of Providence, in a time of peril and 
“trouble. I trust the temper and 
* cou of the nation will conform 
“itself to the duties of that situation. 
“‘ We ought to be prepared collectively 
‘and individually to meet it with re- 
“¢ signation and fortitude, &c., &c.*” 
In this respect, it must be acknowledged, 
however, that you were not quite singular 
in your tenets, the same having before 
been held by Mr. Addington ; and 
though it may, I am aware, be contended, 
that he imbibed them in your school, it 
cannot be denied, I believe, that he has 
the merit of being the first openly to 
promulgate them. “That the extent of 
“‘ the territorial power of France is,” 
said he, “a matter of regret, is un- 
“¢ questionable. It cannot but. be matter 
*¢ of regret; but, it. is a lot which we 
“have not the of controlling ; 
“< we are not to presume to say, that the 
“ bounty of Providence is to be dispensed 
‘in the way most consonant to our 


“‘ wishes. We ought to be contented! 


‘with the eonviction, that we have 
“‘ abundant means of providing for our 
“* seeurity in a separate state and con- 
“« dition t.” Now, whether this doctrine 
be merely derived from Dr. Whitfield ; 
whether it descended from Mr. Adding- 
ton to you, or from you to Mr. Adding- 





* Speech on the Address to the King relative 
to the present War, 23rd May, 1803. 
+ Speech of 14th May, 1802, on the Definitive 
rance. m< 


Treaty of Peace with F 


ton, are questions which I shall not 
presume to determine; but, it is a 
doctrine to which I can never be induced 
to subscribe. It is, indeed, precisely 


that of the frail spouse, who justified . 


herself upon the ground, that if her 
helpmate was born to such a “ lot,” it 
was not the fault of his wife. Suppose 


Ireland, for instance, were to become. 


(which God forbid!) an addition to the 
territorial power of France; should we 
be silenced by an observation from the 
minister, that it was our “ lot?” That 
Providence was the dispenser of the fa- 
vour; and that “ it was not for us to 
“ say how such favours should be dis- 
“pensed?” I will not say that we 
should not ; for, after what we have seen, 
no degree of silent submission ought to 
astonish us. But, certainly, this way of 
defending the conduct of ministers is of 
modern invention. ‘Time was when the 
conduct of such persons was judged of by 
the state of the country, and by its rela- 
tive situation in the world. It was the 
custom, and the wise custom, to judge 
of the tree in this, as in other cases, by 
the fruit ; and, if it bore not good fruit, 
to hew it down. It is not for a minister, 
particularly for a minister of twenty 
years’ standing, to lay the blame upon 
the times and the seasons, nor upon the 

le ; for, in such a space of time, it 
is for a minister tu form the minds of the 
people, and to give a proper direction to. 
their pursuits. It is not for a minister, 
who, for twenty years, has had all the 
honours and revenues, all the rewards of 
every sort, and fer every rank of life, at 
his absolute command; it is not for such 
a minister to complain of the “ lot” of 
the nation, or to seek shelter under the 
decrees of Providence. No: 


“ The fault, good Casca, is not in our stars, 
“ But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


The land is the same, the air is the same, 
the people are the same im race and in 
size, that they were when you first be- 
came minister. We have so often been 
told about the earthquake, the volcano, 
the burning lava of the French revolu- 
tion, that some of us seem, at last, to 
have taken this figure of speech in its 
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literal meaning, and to believe, that, in 
good sooth, our power has been crippled 
by some convulsion of nature. What 
else can have rendered us so self-com- 
placent amidst the daily and hourly 
demonstrations of our decline ; amidst 
the insults of an enemy whom we for- 
merly despised ; amidst the cutting sar- 
casms, the audible hisses of the world? 
At what former period of our history 
were English ministers, the personal 
representatives of a king of England, 
hunted over the continent of Europe, 
driven out of state after state where 
they hadj sought refuge? “It is the 
“lawless power of our enemy which 
“ occasions this.” True ; but when, till 
the administration of Mr. Pitt, could 
our enemy boast of such power? I 
could, and, were it of any use, I would, 
fill volumes upon volume. with decla- 
mation against the insolence and tyranny 
of France. ‘“Insolent scoundrel, as 


“long as you will, good Robin, but 


“ where were you when he thus vilified 
“your master and rifled his caskets ?”’ 


That is the question. The insolence 
and injustice of the enemy no one de- 
nies; but, every one regrets that we 
have not the power to prevent or to 
punish them ; and, that we have it not, 
what are we te blame but the measures 
of the minister; of the man who has 
had the uninterrupted command of all 
the resources of the nation ever since the 
happy time that we had the power to 

vent or to punish such insolence and 
Injustice ? ill it be pretended, that 
these rules of. judging are not applicable 
to the measures of a minister, who has 
to contend with an enemy in a revolu- 
tionary state? Dangerous argument ! 
Only admit it to be sound, and, in that 
very admission, you, in the name of na- 
tional glory, call upon the people of every 
state, your own not excepted, to revolt ! 
For, if a people, by overthrowing their 
government, and by placing themselves 
in a revoluti state, necessarily be- 
come more formidable to all their ene- 
mies, and, of course, more secure against 
their attacks, is there but one, and is 
not that one an obvious and unavoidable 
inference? But, the fact is not so. 


Letrer ro Pitt. . 
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Revolutions .do not necessarily render 
nations more formidable to their neigh- 
bours; which has been. amply proved by 
the revolutions of the last hundred years, 
during which time several ‘states have 
been nearly, and some entirely, con- 
quered and enslaved, in consequence of 
attempts to change the form or the powers 
of their respective governments. It 
would, indeed, 1 be absurd to admit any 
such exception as is here supposed, from 
the rule whereby to judge of the measures 
of a minister of any country. Nor can 
we suffer the blame to be thrown upon 
the people, of whom such minister con- 
ducts the public affairs ; notwithstanding 
an attempt of this kind was made by 
one of those writers, who took upon him- 
self the arduous task of maintaining the 
consistency of your conduct in defending 
the peace of Amiens. ‘‘ The people,” 
said he, “ were to blame. They would 
“ no longer su the war.” To say 
nothing of an aibhacin falsehood of 
this particular assertion, there always 
occurs here a difficulty, which can never 
be well gotten over ; for when we are 
told, that the minister would have done 
this thing or that thing, but, that the 
people would not enable him to do it; 
that they would not, in the necessary 
manner or degree, second his efforts ; 
when we are told this, we always ask, 
whether, in spite of this disposition in 
the people, the minister still kept his 
place, and, of course, had a majority in 
parliament? If we are answered in the 
affirmative, we reject, as downright non- 
sense, the notion of his measures being 
obstructed by the people ; for, if we di 

not, we must necessarily conclude, that 
he held his place and preserved his ma- 
jority by means that would merit an 
epithet very different indeed from either 
honourable or honest. The very pos- 
pee of the place of prime epee 
implies that the possessor has power an 

influence sufficient to take i lawful - 
measure, to the execution of which the 
resources of the nation are adequate. 
If, therefore, he fail to take ra —— 
necessary for the safety and honour ot 
the country, it must be for want of re- 
sources; or, for want of resolution oF 
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wisdom sufficient to induce him to exert, | 
for r purposes, the power and in- 
uence attached to' the place which he; 
fills; and must not, by any means, be 
ascribed to untowardness on the part of 
the people. In truth, the persons who 
set up a defence upon this ground, have 
moved so long in the vortex of the mi- 
nister, have so long leaned upon him for 
support, that no idea of his quitting his 
lace seems ever to enter their minds.’ 
hat the writer above alluded to meant, 
was, not that you had not power quite 
sufficient for the continuation of the war; 
but that you could not have continued 
the war much longer, without risking 
your place, and, which was, perhaps, of 
still greater weight with him, without 
risking his place too; a thing not to be 
thought of any more than one would 
think of the end of the world. . “ You 
“ did,” he said, “ all that it was pos- 
“‘ sible for a minister to do: that is to 
say, all that it was possible for a minister 
to do without risking his place; which 
this advocate has been so long accus- 
tomed to regard as a moral impossibility, 
that he does not take the trouble to say 
one word thereupon, though it is evident 
that his reasoning can have no other 
basis. Sometimes, when I hear your 
rtisans railing against Sir Francis 
urdett, and insisting that his past con- 
duct ought to operate as a total disquali- 
fication for the future; I observe, “ all 
“this may, in your opinions, be very 
* right, gentlemen; but if it be, upon 
“ what pore do you now extol Mr. 
“« Pitt, who offered a very high situation 
“to Mr. Tierney ; that Mr. Tierney 
“who was ap tly far more inti- 
“ mate with O’Connor than Sir Francis 
« Burdett was; that Mr. Tierney who 
“was the distinguished public advo- 
“‘ cate of O’Connor ; that Mr. Tierney 
“‘whom you yourselves, while yearly 
ivi i n Mr. Pitt, re- 


“ presented in figure, and denominated 






“in words ‘(falsely ent 
*‘ without doubt) as ‘ the lowest 

«« ¢ of hell:’ Upon what iple is it, 
“I say, that you now against Sir 


« Francis Burdett, in: 
breath extol the ministe:, 





** who has placed, or who has endeavour- 
“ed to place, a very important depart- 
“ ment of the state in the hands of Mr. 
“Tierney?” To this question, Sir, the 
answer uniformly has been : “ Why, can 
” you blame Mr. Pitt for strengthenin 
“ his ministry? He wished to have had 
“the Grenvilles and the Windhams ; 
“ but, if he could not gain them, can 
*‘ you blame him for seeking the aid of 
“ others in support of his government?” 
Thus, says Swift, in describing the per- 
severance of the fly; “ drive him from 
*¢ a bed of roses, and instantly he skims 
“away, and finishes his meal upon an 
‘© excrement!” It is obvious, that these 
answerers have laid it down as a prin- 
ciple, that the first and greatest duty of 
a prime minister, is, to keep his place ; 
that, to this consideration every other 
ought to give way; that, of whatever 
cannot be accomplished, without risking 
his place, the accomplishment is to be 
regarded as morally, if not physically, 
impossible ; and that, as the princip 
applies to measures of prevention as well 
as to measures of enterprise, a minister, 
if charged, for instance, with the loss of 
Ireland, would, in his justification, only 
have to show, that he could not have 
preserved it, without the adoption of 
such measures as would have ri the 
loss of his place ! ? 

Such being the fair and necessary de- 
duction from the premises, by which the 
decline of a nation is imputed to the 
follies or the vices of the people, those 
who are not content with that deduction 
must again be referred to “ the decrees 
“ of Providence ;” and, those who are of 
opinion, that the effect must be sought 
for in sublunary causes, will, perhaps, 


be indulgent vps. hg ive me an im- 
partial hearing, while 1 endeavour to 
show, that the pri cause of our na- 
tional degradation is the Paper-mon 
System. But, this must be deferred ti 


my next. 


- I am, Sir, yours, &c.,&c., 
Wu. Cossert. 


Duke Street, Nov. 15, 1804, 
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LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, Avucusr 28. 


BaNKRUPTs. 


Chesterman, Benjamin, Blackmore-street, Drury- 
lane, victualler. 

Mathews, William, Bushey, Hertfordshire, timber- 
merchant. 

Cox, William Hawkins, Cheltenham, printer. 

Fisher, George, Liverpool, merchant. 

Gracie, John, Preston, Lancashire, draper. 
Jackson, Job, Burslem, Staffordshire, earthenware 
manufacturer. 
Morgan, Thomas, Lianidloes, Montgomeryshire, 

grocer. 
Travis, John, Manchester, drysalter. 
Wren, William Thomas, Chichester, Sussex, 


brewer. 


TUESDAY, Serremper I. 


Bankrupts. 


‘Evans, Samuel, Castle-street, Leicesteresquare, 
victualler. 

Kerr, Hall, Woolwich, tailor. 

Jones, Elias, Hemel Hemstead, Herts, saddler 
and harness-maker. 

Matthews, ‘Thomas, Bushey, Hertfordshire, car- 
penter and builder. 

Wakeham, William, Plymouth, Roman cement- 
Manufacturer. 

Craig, Andrew, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cabinet- 
maker. 

Dodd, Henry, Ambleside, Westmoreland, inn- 
keeper. 

Sawyer, George William, Brighton, builder. 

Brittain, Henry, Hessle, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
inn- keeper. 

Matthews, William, Devonshire, 
miller. 

Power, John, sen., and Power, John, jun., Ather- 
stone, Warwickshire, hat-manufacturers. 

Taylor, James, Manchester and Cheetwood, Lan- 
cashire, brush-maker. 


Staverton, 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


~ <r — 
’ On Frroay, Avevst 28. 


CORN EXCHANGE. >. 


The supply of every. description of grain is 
short. A few parcels of wheat have been taken 
off at Monday’s prices, but the business doing is 
solely confined to this article of grain, and the 
transactions On this ‘are on a limited scale. ‘The 
other descriptions remain entirely nominal at the 
quotations of last market day. | 





Lonvon Markets. 
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The arrivals are 1390 sacks of flour, 3510 ges. 
of wheat, .262 of barley, 1370 of malt, 30 of 
oats, 5810 of Irish oats, and 4160 of foreign oats. 


[ SMITHFIELD. ° 


Beef for the finest oxen sells at 4s to 4s 2d, and 
second-rate, coarse, and inferior meat is 2s 6d to 
3s6d. Mutton, for prime Downs, is 4s to 4s 4d, 
and the best Kentish and Leicester wethers are 
3s 10d to 4s 2d; coarse and old sheep and ewes 
are 2s 6d to 3s4d. Prime calves fetch 4s 6d to 
5s; ge: the best dairy-fed porkers are 4s to 
4s 4d. 


Head of Cattle at Market. 


| Beasts, 498—Sheep and Lambs, 11,205—Calves, 


372—Pigs, 344. 


Price per stone, sinking offal. 


a yw & 
Beef - 2 6to4 2] Veal 
Mutton 2 6to4 4] Pork 
Lamb - 4 Qtod5 4 | Irish 


Prices of Hay and Straw, per Load. 


Hay - 31 5s Odto 5! 5s Od 
Clover - 8115s Od to 51 15s Od 
Straw - ll l6s Od to 2l 5s Od 


Monpay, Aveusr 31.3 


CORN EXCHANGE. *~ 


The supply of grain ‘of all descriptions is 
moderate, and the business doing is on a very 
limited scale. For wheat, the few parcels dis- 
posed of are at the quotation we last gave, but 
the purchasers are entirely confined to a few 
needy customers. 

In barley there is nothing doing, and the prices 
may be considered as eritirely nominal. 

The oat trade remains, as respects price, at the 
rates last given, but the business doing is scarcely 
worth notice. 

In beans, peas, and other articles of grain, 
everything must be considered nominal. 


é 2 
30 a 44 
28 a 43 
26 a 39 
25 a 3l 


Wheat, Kent and Essex 
Suffolk (White). 
— Norfolk 
Malting " 
Malt -. «- ° 
Old, ditto bad 
Peas, White — 
Gian Boilers . 
wwavae Grey 
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Ss. 8. 

Beans, Small - - - 36a 40 
Old - - Oa 00 

ewe Old Tick - - Sad 
Oats, Feed > ese © wun 
Old- - - 00a 00 
——_ awe wae a 62 
...- Newditto- - - OOa 00 
wee Old - - © «© Oa 
wore POO Ole - 25 a 26 
Scotch - - O00 a 00 

Flour, per sack - - 2a 30 
Do. Fine - - - = 34a 36 


eT 


SMITHFIELD. 


The finest oxen this morning are at 4s 2d to 
4s 4d per stone for Scots, and the best Lincolns 
and Durhams are 4s to 4s 2d. Second-rate meat 


Price per stone, sinking offal. 

ad «2 € s. d. s. d. 
Beef - 2 4t0o4 4] Veal - 3 4to5 O 
Mutton 2 8to4 4] Pork - 3 2to4 4 
Lamb- 4 Oto5 4}; 


Hay anv Straw Marker. 


Per Load. 
Hay - 3115s Od to 5) 5s Od 
Clover, - 4! 5s Od to 51 15s Od 
Straw - Il! I6s Od to 21 4s Od 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, 
Mownpay, Aus. 31. 
By the Carcase, per stone of 8 lbs. 
NEWGATE. 



































sells at 3s 6d to 3s 10d, and the coarse old and reed 4-8 x b - . = z= 
inferior at 3s to 3s 6d. In mutton, the finest Pri ‘Le ai 2s Sda3s 2d 
——- are at 4s to 4s 4d, and the best Kentish ooreeagt ell ditto 38 2da3s 6d 
an icester wethers are 3s 6d to 4s 2d. Second- 
_ sheep and ewes are omg to 3s 8d, and coarse Large Pork -, 2 Gd a 2s 10d 
old meat at 2s 6d to 3s. In pork, dairy-fed 
porkers are . to 4s 4d, and aaa large eae LEADENHALL. 
2s 4d to 3s. eal, for prime calves is 4s 6d to 5s, Prime Mutton % 3s Qda3s 8d 
and larger calves 3s to B66. Middling dito - 2s 6d.a 3s Od. 
Inferior ditto - 2s a 2s 
Head of Cattle at Market. Veal a a o 3s 2d a 4s 8d, 
Beasts, 2536—Sheep and Lambs, 25,703—Calves, Small Pork - - 3s Sdads 4d 
247—Pigs, 462. Lamb - - = 38 ddads 4d 
PRICE OF FUNDS. 
| Friday. , Saturday.) M . | Tuesday. (Wednesday.; Thursday. 
penn es Sel -| 215 1 15 214 i) aoe 5 | 2h4 me 21 
3 Cent. -- 
3 per Cent.Cons. -| 893 90° | & 89 ait i 
24 per Cent. Red. - 99 - }1 
ew 3} per Cent. -| S8F § al | 3 
Long Annuities - -} 16 j 16 9- 164 9.16 9-1 ou 
India Stock - - - | 95 25 9p | 2524 54 5 
India Bonds - + ~ 6 4; 4 6 4 4 6 6 4 , 4 6 
Exchequer Bills - «| 18 2 2 23; 20 2| @D 2 201921) 19 21 
Consols for Acct. . ee 90 a] 90) # 
Brazilian - - - « 2 sy ye yo 864 
Mexican 6 per Ct. - 35 { 35 34 35 6 
Portuguese Reg.- - 6} 7 ; 88 874 
3 perCt. -| 6 | 564] 
Gptakt ---- 43 j 1| 41 425 33 oats Fs 
ussian - « « oY 1 j 107 107 
Dutch- - = - «| 101 {| ioe ty tl todd 
Belgian - = « «| 101 l I 
French tte . 
Colmes: 3 pee Cont, } 28 _ 85] Spee Lt i oss, 2) 8 Boag Lig 
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Conpsetr LispRaRY. 


TO BOOKSELLERS. 

All the Books undermentioned are sold 
at No. 166, Fleet-street, London ; and 
are to be had of all the Booksellers 
in the Kingdom. 


THE 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 





Wuen I am asked what books a young 
man or young woman ought to read, I 
always answer, ‘‘ Let him or her read ail 
the books that I have written. This 


does, it will doubtless be said, smell of 


the shop. Nomatter.. It is what I re- 
commended ; and experience has taught 
me that it is my duty to give the recom- 
mendation. Iam speaking here of books 
other than THE REGISTER; and 
even these, that I call. my LIBRARY, 
consist of thirty-nine distinct books ; 
two of them being TRANSLATIONS ; 
seven of them being written By MY 
sons ; one (TuLL’s Hussanpry) re- 
vised and edited, and one published by 
me, and written by the Rev. Mr. 
O’CALLAGHAN, a most virtuous Catholic 
Priest ; and one written by Mr. Eaton, 
I. divide these 


and published by me. 
books into classes, as follows ; -1. Books 
for Tracu1nc LanGuace ; 2. On Do- 
MESTIC MANAGEMENT AND DuTIEs; 
3. On Ruraut Arrairs; 4. On THE 
MANAGEMENT OF NaTIONAL AFFAIRS; 
5. Hisrory ; 6. Travers; 7. Laws; 


8. MisceLtianrous Poxitics. Here 
is a great variety of subjects ; and all of 
them very dry ; nevertheless the manner 
of treating them is, in general, such as 
to induce the reader to go through the 
book, when he has once be it. 

I will now speak of each book sepa- 
rately under the several heads above- 
mentioned. N.B. All the books. are 
bound in boards, which will be borne in 
mind when the price is looked at. 

Wma. Cossert. 


1. BOOKS FOR TEACHING KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. I have been 
frequently asked by mothers of families, by some 
fathers, and by some schoolmasters even, te write 
a book that they could Jegin teaching by: one 
that should begin at she beginning of book learn- 
ing, and smooth the way ‘along to my own 
English Grammar, which is the entrance-gate, I 
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ofien promised to comply with these requests, 
and, from time to time, in the intervals of political 
heats, | have thought of the - thing, till, at last, I 
found time enough to sit down and put it upon 
paper. The objection to the common spelling- 
books is, that the writers aim at teaching 
several important sciences in a little book in 
which the whole aim should be the teaching 
of spelling and reading. We are presented 
with a littlhe Arrrumertic, a little Asrronomy, 
a little Gerocrapuy, and a good deal of 
Reticion! No wonder the poor little things 
imbibe a hatred of books in the first that they 
look into! Disapproving heartily of these books, 
1 have carefully abstained from every thing beyond 
the object in view; namely, the teaching of a 
child to spell and read; and this work I have 
made as pleasant as. I could, by introducing such 
stories as children most delight in, accompanied 
by those little wood-cut illustrations which amuse 
them. At the end of the book there is a 
“ Stepping-stone to the English Grammar.” 
It is but a step; it is designed to teach a child the 
different parts of speech, and the use of points, 
with one or two small matters of the kind. The 
book is in the duodecimo form, contains 176 
pages of print, and the price is 2s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. .(Price 3s.) This 
work is in a series of letters addressed to my son 
James when he was fourteen years old. I made 
him copy the whole of tt before it went to press ; 
and that made him a grammarian at once ; and 
how ablea one it made him will be seen by his 
own Grammar of the Iravian Lanouacr, his 
Ripe in France, and his Tour 1n Iraty. There 
are at the end of this Grammar “ Six Lessons in- 
tended to prevent Statesmen from using false 
grammar :” and I really wish that our statesmen 
would attend to the instructions of the whole book. 
Thousands upon thousands of young men have 
been made correct writers by it; and it is next 
to impossible that they should have read with 
attention without its producing such effect, It 
is a book of principles, clearly laid down; and 
when once these are got into the mind they 
never quit it. More than 100,000 offthis work 
have been sold. ~ 


COBBETT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR (Price 
58.) ; or, Plain -Jnstructions fr the Learning 
of French.—This book has had, and has, a very 
great effect in the producing of its object. More 
young men have, I dare say, learned French 
from it, than from all the other books that have 
been — in English for the last fifty years. 
It is, like the former, a book of principles, clearly 
laid down. I had this great advantage, too, that 
I had learned French without a master. I had 
grubbed it out bit by bit, and knew well how to 
remove all the difficulties : | remembered what it . 
was that had puzzled and refarded_me; and I * 
have taken care, in this my Grammar, to. prevent 
the reader from experiencing that which, in this 
respect, I experienced m _ This Grammar, 
as weil as the former, is kept out of schools, owing 
to the fear that the masters and mistresses have 
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the worse for the children of the stupid brutes 
who are the cause of this fear, which sensible 
people laugh at, and avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages tendered to them in the books. T'each- 
ing French in English Schools is, generally, a 
mere delusion; and as to teaching the pro- 
nunciation by rules it is the grussest of all 
human absurdities. My knowledge of French 
was so complete thirty: seven years ago, that the 
very first thing in the shape of a book that | wrote 
for the press, was a Grammar to teach French- 

men English; and of course it was writ/en im 
French. I must know all about these two lan- 
guages ; and must be able to give advice to young 
people on the subject: their dime is precious ; and 
I advise them not to waste it upon what are called 
lessons from masters and mistresses. To learn 
the pronunciation, there is no way but that of 
hearing those, and speaking with those, who 
speak the Janguage well. My Grammar will do 
the rest. 


Just published, Second Edition, 6s. boards, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LAN. 
GUAGE; or, a Plain and Compendious Intro- 
duction to the Study of Italian. By James Pavur 
Cossetr. This work contains explanations and 
examples to teach the language practically ; and 
the principles of constructivn are illustrated by 
passages from the best Italian authors. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for the Use of Boys ; 
being an explanation of the Rudiments of the 
Latin Language. By James Pavut Cosserr. 
Price 3s. boards. 


EXERCISES TO COBBETT’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR (Price 2s.) just published. Itis an 
accompaniment to the French Grammar, and is 
necessary to the learner who has been diligent 
in his reading of the Grammar. By James 
CosBeETr. 


COBBETT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. This book is now published. 
~ price is 12s. in boards ; and it is a thick octavo 
Vv ume, 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. This book was 
suggested to me by my own frequent want of the 
information which it contains; a suggestion which, 
if every compiler did but wait to feel before he 
put shears to work, would spare the world many 
a voluminous and useless book. I am constantly 
receiving letters out of the country, the writers 
living in obscure places, but who seldom think 
of giving more than the name of the place that 
they write from; and thus have I often been 

ed to death to find out even the county in 
which it is, before I could return an answer. I 
one day determined, therefore, for my own con- 
venience, to have a ot oe ; 
in the kingdom; but, this being done, I found 
had still sownships and hamlets to add in 
order to make ay list pag tak and when 
Ihad got the work only done, I found it 
a book; and that, with the addition of bearing 
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town, or, if a market-town, from London, it would 
be a really useful Geographical Dictionary. It 
isa work which the learned would call sui generis ; 
it prompted itself into life, and it has grown in 
my hands, but I will here insert the whole of the 
title-page, for that contains a full description of 
the book. In a thick 8vo. volume, price | 2s. 


“ A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
“ ENGLAND AND WALES; containing the 
* names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the Counties, 
“with their several Subdivisions into Hundreds, 
** Lathes, Rapes, Wapentakes, Wards, or Divi- 
* sions; and an Account of the Distribution of 
* the Counties into Circuits, Dioceses, and Par- 
“ jiamentary Divisions. Also the names (under 
“that of each County respectively), in Alpha- 
“ betical Order, of all the Cities, Boroughs, 
* Market Towns, Villages, Hamlets, and Tithings, 
“ with the Distance of each from London, or from 
“ the nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- 
* lation, and other interesting particulars relating 
“ to each; besides which there are MAPS; first, 
“one of the whole country, showing the local 
“ situation of the Counties relative to each other ; 
*€ and, then, each County is also preceded by a 
*« Map, showing, in the same manner, the local 
“* situations of the Cities, Boroughs, and Market 
“ Towns. FOUR TABLES are added; first, a 
“ Statistical Table of all the Counties ; and then 
“ Three Tables, showing the new Divisions and 
“ Distributions enacted by the Reform-Law of 
« 4th June, 1832.” 


2, BOOKS ON DOMESTIC MANAGE- 
MENT AND DUTIES. 


COBBETT’S COTTAGE ECONOMY 
(Price 2s. 6d.); containing information relative 
to the brewing of Beer, making of Bread, keeping 
of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats, Poultry, “ 
Rabbits, and relative to other matters deemed 
useful in the conducting of the Affairs of a 
Labourer’s Family ; to which are added, instruc- 
tions relative to the selecting, the cutting, and the 
bleaching of the Plants of English Grass and 
Grain, for the purpose of making Hats and Bon- 
nets ;. and also Instructions for erecting and using 
Ice-honses, after the Virginian manner. In my 
own estimation, the book that stands first is Poor 
Man’s Faiznp ; and the one that stands nert is 
this Corrace Economy; and beyond all descrip- 
tion is the yale I derive from reflecting on the 
number of Aappy families that this little book 
must have made. I dined in company with a 
lady in Worcestershire, who desired to see me on 
account of this book; and she told me that until 
she read it she knew nothing at all about these 
two great matters, the making of bread and of 
beer ; but that, from the moment she read the 
book, she to teach her servants, and that 
the benefits were very great. But to the dabour- 
ing , there are the és in favour of 


good conduct, sobriety, frugality, industry, all the 
domestic virtues; here are the reasons for all 
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these; and it must be a real devil in human 
shape, who does not applaud the man who could 
sit down to write this book, a copy of which every 
parson ought, upon pain of loss of ears, to present 
to every girl that he marries, rich or poor. 


COBBETT’S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, 
and (incidentally) to Young Women, in the 
middle and higher Ranks of Life. (Price 5s.) 
It was published in fourteen numbers, and is now 
in one vol. complete. 


COBBETT’S SERMONS (Price 3s. 6d.) 
There are 12 of them, on the following subjects: 
1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty; 2. Drunkenness ; 3. 
Bribery; 4. The Rights of the Poor; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. Murder; 8. 
Gaming; 9. Public Robbery ; 10. The unnatural 
Mother; 11. Forbidding Marriage; 12. Parsons 
and Tithes. More of these Sermons have been 
sold than of the Sermons of all the Church- parsons 
put together since mine were published. There 
are some parsons who have the good sense and 
virtue to preach them from the pulpit. A 
thirteenth is published, entitled, Good Friday. 
Price 6d. 


3. BOOKS ON RURAL AFFAIRS. 


COBBETT'S EDITION OF TULL’S HUS- 
BANDRY (Price 15s.): THE HORSE-HOE- 
ING HUSBANDRY; or, A Treatise on the 
Principles of Tittace and Vecetartion, wherein 
is taught a method of introducing a sort of Ving- 
yarp Cu.tore into the Corn-Fietps, in order 
to increase their Product and diminish the com- 
mon expense. By Jetruro Tutt, of Shalborne, in 
the county of Berks. To which is prefixed, An 
Inrroptction, explanatory of some circumstances 
connected with the History and Division of the 
Work; and containing an Account of certain 
Experiments of recent date, by Wittiam Cos- 
BeTT.—From this famous book I learned all my 
principles relative to farming, gardening, and 
planting. It really, without a pun, to the 
root of the subject. Before I read this I had 

of effects, but really knew nothing 


about the causes. It contains the foundation of 


ali knowledge in the cultivation of the earth. 


COBBETT’S YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN 
AMERICA, WITH A MAP ( Price 5s.); treat- 
ing of the Face of the Country, the Climate, the 
Soil, the Products, the Mode of Cultivating 


Cosperr LigRary. 
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sary to all men of property who emigrate to the 
United States. 


COBBETTS ENGLISH GARDENER 
(Price 6s.): or, A Treatise on the Situation, 
Soil, Enclosing and Laying-out of Kitehen-gar- 
dens; on the Making and Managing the Hot-beds 
and Green Houses; and on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of all sorts of Kitchen-garden Plants, 
and of Fruit-Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also on the Formation of Shrub- 
beries and Flower Gardens; and on the Propaga- 
tion and Cultivation of the several sorts of Shrubs 
and Flowers; concluding with a Katenpar, 
giving Instructions relative to the Sowings, Plant- 
ings, Prunings, and other labours, to be performed 
in the Gardens, in each Month of the Year. A 
complete book of the kind. A of a kitchen 
garden, and little plates to explain the works of 
pruning, graffing, and budding. But it is here, 
as in all my books, the principles that are valu- 
able; it is a knowledge of these that fills the 
reader with delight in the pursvit. I wrote a 
Gardener for America, and the vile wretch who 
pirated it there had the baseness to leave out the 
dedication. No pursuit is so rational as this, as 
an amusement or relaxation, and none so innocent 
and so useful. It naturally leads to early riang ; 
to sober contemplation if and is re cl to 
health. Every young man should be a gardener, 


| if possible, whatever else may be his pursuits. 


COBBETT’S WOODLANDS (Price 14s.); 
or, a Treatise on the Preparing of Ground for 
Planting ; on the Planting; on the Cultivating; 
on the Pruning; and on the Cutting down of 
Forest Trees and Underwoods; describing the 
usual Growth and Size and the Uses of Sort 
of Tree, the Seed of each, the Season and Manner 
of collecting the Seed, the Manner of Preserving 
and Sowing it, and also the Manner of Managing 
the Young Plants until fit to plant out; the Trees 
being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and the 
List of them, including those of America as well 
as those of England, and the English, French, 
and Latin Name being prefixed to the Directions 
relative to each Tree respectively.—This work 
takes every tree at ITS SEED, carries an ac- 
count of it to the cutting down and converting 
to its uses. 


COBBETT’S CORN BOOK (Price 5s.) ; or, 
. TREATISE os Cossrtr’s het ogre 
- . itivati 

Plant, and for Harvesting and Preserving 
and also an Account of the several Uses to 
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than they ever were, though they were always 
excellent ; I promise myself the pleasure of seeing 
this beautiful crop growing in all their gardens, 
and to see every man of them once more with a 
bit of meat on his table and in his satchel, instead 


of the infamous potato. 





4. MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


COBBETT’S PAPER AGAINST GOLD 
(Price 5s.) ; or, The History and Mystery of the 
Bank of England, of the Debt, of the Stocks, of 
the Sinking Fund, and ofall the other Tricks and 
Contrivances carried on by the means of Paper 
Money.—This is the tenth edition of this work, 
which will, 1 trust, be admired, long after the 
final destruction of the horrible system which it 
exposes, It is the A, B, C, of Paper-money 
learning. Every young man should read it with 
attention. 


THE CURSE OF PAPER MONEY; show- 
ing the evils produced in America by Paper- 
money. By Wm. Gover; and Reprinted, with 
& Preface, by Wm. Consett, M.P. Price 4s. 


EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT: FOUR 
LETTERS TO THE HONOURABLE JOHN 
STUART WORTLEY, in Answer to his “* Brief 
Inquiry into the True Award of an Equitable 
Adjustment between the Nation and its Creditors.” 
Price 2s. 

COBBETT’S RURAL RIDES. (Price 5s.) 
RURAL RIDES in the Counties of Surrey, 
Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucester. 
shire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Somerset- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Essex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Hertfordshire: with Economical and 
Political Observations relative to Matters appli- 
cable to, and illustrated by, the State of those 
Counties respectively —These rides were per- 
formed on horseback. If the Members of the 
‘Government had read them, only just read them, 
Jast year, when they were collected and printed in 
a volume, they could not have helped foreseeing 
all the violences that have taken place, and espe- 
cially in these very counties ; and foreseeing 
them, they must have heen devils in reality if they 
had not dove something to prevent them. This is 
such a book as sfalesmen ought to read. 


COBBETT’S POOR MAN’S FRIEND 
(Price 8d.); or, a Defence of the Rights of those 
awho do the Work.and fight the Battles. ‘This is 
‘my favourite work. I bestowed more labour 
upon it than upon any large volume that I ever 
‘wrote. Here it is proved, that, according to all 
laws, divine as well as human, no one is to die 
with hunger amidst an abundance of food. 

COBBETT’S EMIGRANL’S GUIDE (Price 
2s. 6d.); in Ten Lerrers, Addressed to the Tax- 
“pavers: or Encianp ; containing Information of 
every kind, necessary to persons who are about to 


-emigrate; including several authentic and most 
interesting Letters from English Emigrants, now 
oo) Awerica, to their relations in England ; and 
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an Account of the Prices of House and Land; 
recently obtained from America by Mr. Cobbett. 
A New Edition.—Here all the Information is 
contained that any one going to the United States 
of America can want, down to the most minute 
particulars; and here it is shown, that a man, 
who does not wish to be starved, or to be a slave, 
ought not to emigrate to any other country. 


COBBETT’S MANCHESTER LECTURES. 
This is a small duodecimo volume ( Price 2s. 6d. ), 
and it contains Six Lectures that I delivered at 
Manchester in the winter of 1831. In these Lec- 
tures I have gone fully into the State of the 
Country, and have put forth what I deem the 
proper Remedies for that State. I have fully dis- 
cussed the questions of Debt, Dead Weight, Sine- 
cures, and Pensions, Church, Crown Lands, Army, 
and Navy, and [ defy all the doctors of political 
economy to answer me that book, I[t contains a 
statement of the propositions which, please God, 
I mean to make as a ground work of relief to our 
country. 


USURY LAWS (Price 3s. 6d.); or, Lenpe 
ING AT INTEREST; also the Exaction and Pay- 
ment of certain Church-fees, such as Pew-rents, 
Burial-fees, and the like, together with forestalling 
Traffic; all proved to be repugnant to the Divine 
and Ecclesiastical Law, and destructive to Civil 
Society. To which is prefixed a Narrative of the 
"Controversy between the Author and Bishop 
Coppinger, and ‘of the sufferings of the former in 
‘consequence ‘of his’ Adherence to the Truth. By 
the Rev. Jenemtan O’Cattacuan, Roman Catho- 
lic Priest. With a Depication tothe “ Socrery 
or Frienps,” by Wittiam Cossetr.—Every 
young oran should read this book, the Arstory of 
which, besides the learned matter, is very curious, 
The “‘Jesurrs,” as they call them, in France, 
ought to read this book; and then tell the wor'd 
how they can find the tmpudence to preach ile 
Catholic Religion aud to uphold the funding syse 
tem at the same times 


o_o 


[56. HISTORY. 


COBBETT’S HISTORY OF THE PRO- 
TESTANT REFORMATION in EnGranp and 
[nrLanpD (Price 4s. 6d.), showing how thaf Event 
has impoverished arid degraded the main body of 
the People in those Countries: in a Series of Let- 
ters, addressed to all sensible and just Englishmen: 
also PART II. (Price 3s. 6d.); containing a List 
of the Abbeys, Priories, ‘Nanneries, Hospitals, 
and other Religious Fougdations, in England and 
Wales, and in’ lreland, confiscated, seized on, or 
alienated, by the Protestant “ Reformation” So- 
vereigns and Parliaments.—There are taco Edi- 
tions, one in Duodecimo and one in Royul Octavo, 
each in two volumes. ‘The last was printed on the 
notion that the rich.Catholics would like to have 
the work in a finer form. It wasan error; and 
as it is better to sell books than to keep them, this 
finé edition is gold for ten shillings; the small 
edition for'8s. Thisis the book that has done 
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of Whe Established Church! This 

been translated into all the living Igt- 

and there are two Stereotype Editions‘ of 

in the United States of America. This is the 

source whence are now ing in the petitions for 
the abolition of tithes! 


eT ROMAN HISTORY (Price 
. Lin Enctutstt and Frencn, from the 
of Rome to the Battle of Actium; 


chapter ; for the use of schools and young persons 
jn general. Vol. 11. An Asampcep History or 
tax Eurrrors, in Frencu and Excitsu: being 
a continuation of the History ov THe Roman 
Repvstic, published by the same Acthors, on the 
same plan, for the use of schools and young per- 
sons in 1—This work is im French and 
English. \ is intended as an Exercise-book, to 
be used with —f Prnch Cente, and it is 
aa a: son hl , © ype ea the 
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naareae OF. THE LIFE OF ANDREW 
JACKSON, PRESIDENT or razr UNITED 
STATES or AMERICA, from his Birili in 1767, 
to the present time; with a Portrait. A 
and compiled by "Wict1am Cosserr, M.P. ‘for 
Oldham. Price 3s. boards. 


COBBETT'S HISTORY OF: THE REGENCY 
AND REIGN OF GEORGE IV.—This work 
is published in Nos. at 6d. each; and it does 
fice to the late “mild and merciful” King. 
Price, in boards, 10s. 6d. | 

LA FAYETTE’S LIFE.: (Price ls.) A brief 


Account of she Life of that brave and honest man, 
translated from the ee eT ae, 
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- ‘MR.JOHN COBBETT’S LETTERS FROM |i 
FRANCE (Price 4s.); céntaining Observations 
on that Country ' 
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7. LAW. 


COBBETTS pega y 
TENS’S LAW OF NA . 
the Science of National Law 
Power, &c. Founded upon fy 
Customs of Modern N in 
Vow Marrens, p of 

University of 

French, by Wx. Copsstrt. 
List of the Pri Treaties, ach Angel 
other Public Papers from the Year 1731 tol 
by the Author and continued the Translator 
down to November 1815. (The Fourth Edition.) 
—This is a large Octavo. It was one of my first 
literary Jabours. An excellent Common-Place 
Book to the Law of Nations. 


Me. Wu. COBBETT’S LAW OF TURN- 
PIKES (Price 3s. 6d.); or, an Analytical Ar- 
rangement of, and Illastrative Comments on, all 
the General Acts relative to the Turepike Roads 
of Englands; the whole being in Answer to the 
following Questions :—lIst. What are the General 
Actsnow aah a opens — oneal 
3. 3rd. How affect every Turnpike 
?. By Wa. Pas Jogi —Hers ve 
snything mote fs 
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Collective ” Wisdom of * during 
Session w began. on 5th of February, and 
Se ph cea nt Sia Pee of 
the Reign of ;King George the Fourth Selseaite te 
year of-our Lord 1822; being the Third Session 
of the First Parliament of that King. To 

are subjojned, a complete List the Acts 
during the Session, with ; and 
Notices and Matters; formi P 
Wisdom 
ner This is an suesaeed the price 
is 


TWO-PENNY TRASH, complete in two vols., 
12mo. Rao ba for the two vols. 


snakes u tcerable shelf: sever books; 
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which may be deemed a man of 

| In about every one of these 
‘works I have the cause of the 
working. 


s and I shall now se 
that-cause triumph, in spite of all that 
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Jest Published. 


|. ANALYSIS OF THE POOR-LAW BILL. 
*| By Wizxt1am Consett, Junr. Price 3s. 
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Punibed st No. 1€, Flot Street, and vend st Lee 
Street, Whitelriars, London, by William Cobbett 
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